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The School Adjustment 
Of Children on ADC 


Children Receiving Public Aid 
Have Special Problems 


The child’s home environment has 
an important influence on his success 
in school. This maxim is accepted by 
all educators regardless of their philo- 
sophical or psychological orientation. 
The emotional and cultural climate of 
his home as well as the physical and 


economic factors involved exert a 


powerful influence on the child. 


\s a corollary to this maxim, many 
educators take the position that, when 
a child with a deficient home environ- 
ment is in school, the 
parents or society must bear the re- 
sponsibility for the failure. They also 
feel that, while the school may make 
serious efforts to develop a program 


unsuccessful 


to meet the special needs of these 
children, it is really a hopeless task 
since the school has no control over 
the home environment, which is basi- 
cally at fault. 

To say that the influence of the home 
is important is certainly reasonable, 
but to maintain that this influence is 
so powerful that the school is doomed 
to failure is to seriously under-rate the 
school’s potential. There are many 
ways in which schools can mitigate the 
effects of a deficient or abnormal home 
environment. The success of efforts to 


do so will depend primarily upon a 
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calm and reasoned appraisal of the 


home environment and a 


measured 
analysis of the relation between those 
factors and the child’s 


success in school. 


environmental 


Teachers Generally Sympathize 
With Home Deficiencies 

The attitude toward this 
problem is frequently conditioned by 
the nature of the home deficiency. If 
the lack is an economic one, teachers 


teacher's 


are nearly always sympathetic and will 
teel confident that they can work with 
the child and his parents to overcome 
this handicap 


It the home environment is deficient 
culturally, the teacher may have a more 


A great many notions — many of them 
false — have arisen concerning mothers 
and children who receive the financial 
aid given by Cook County to dependent 
children. Some of those have had impact 
upon the schools having large numbers 
of children enrolled. To seek out facts so 
that they rather than notions could be 
used by teachers and administrators, a 
survey of ADC pupils was made in an 
elementary school. The results were both 
interesting and enlightening. Mr. Jerrems 
is currently principal of the Raymond 
School. 





difficult time dealing with the problem ; 
for the different standards of a par 
ticular group with respect to such 
things as cleanliness or educational 
ideals make it more difficult for him to 
accept the child and the parents as 
people worthy of or likely to profit 
from the school’s efforts 


Moral Deficiency 
Repellent to Teachers 


If the home environment is deficient 
morally or emotionally, there is an even 
greater likelihood that the teacher will 
be repelled by the behavior of the 
parents and the children. If the pattern 
of family life includes alcoholism or 
narcotics addiction, promiscuous sex 
behavior, gambling, separation or ai 
vorce, illegitimacy, dependence upon 
public support, or antagonism or resist- 
ance to all forms of authority, includ- 
ing then the child is certain 
to have many problems of school ad- 
justment 


sche “ Is. 


He desperately needs the 
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love, sympathy, and help of his teacher 
Yet this child is frequently rejected 
because he stands as a symbol of so 
much that is abhorrent to society 


ADC Children Have 
Adjustment Problems 


There is a group of children in the 
Chicago schools who have been accused 
of all these shortcomings and whose 
adjustment to school has frequently 
been difficult. This group is made up 
their 
mothers, are supported by the Cook 
County program of Aid to Dependent 
Children 


of those children who, with 


rhis program is designed to 


help families in which there is no 


father to provide support. In many 


cases the father has died or disap 
peared; in other cases the mother has 
never been married. 

In the opinion of some, the program 
encourages the production of illegiti 
mate children. Some have even made 


the hysterical charge that mothers re- 
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ceiving ADC have more children in 
order to increase their ADC payments. 
Claims of the irresponsibility of these 
mothers and the serious problems 
which they and their children create 
for the schools are too numerous to 
be ignored and too hyperbolic to be 


believed 


Schools Must Recognize 
Problems of ADC Children 


A more rational description of the 
problem as it affects the scheol might 
be as follows: There are several schools 
in the city in which one-third or more 
of the student body are believed to be 
ADC children. 


most 


It is the opinion of 
that 
children present unusual problems with 


educators involved these 
regard to academic achievement, attend- 
ance, and behavior. It is felt that 
often the mothers give little or no help 
to the school in its effort to cope with 


these problems. 


this 
were true, as it is generally agreed that 


It would not be surprising if 


children who are raised without a 


father are handicapped. Furthermore, 
a mother whose marriage has failed or 
who has had children out of wedlock 
may well be expected to prove inad 
quate to the task of raising children. 
If the school is to make an effective 


contribution to the education of such 
children, it must first make some meas- 
urements to determine the nature and 
the scope of the problem. By means of 
an accurate count of these children and 
an objective comparison between their 
that of other 


school achievement and 


children, we achieve a better un 


may 
derstanding of the 


the 


problem, and on 
basis of such understanding we 
may develop a specific program aimed 


at helping these children 
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Schoolwide Survey 
Conducted by Teachers 

It was with this purpose in mind that 
\ Dt 


were 


children in one Chicago school 
little 
known regarding the total number of 


studied. Because so was 
children on ADC and their distribution 
throughout the school, we decided to 
conduct a school census rather than 
to concentrate on any sampling. All 
children except those in kindergarten 
the total 


of 1,195 children in grades one through 


were included in survey. A 


six was involved 
(1) 


picture of each child’s family, (2) an 


In order to obtain a general 


idea of his parent’s relations with the 
school, and (3) a record of the child's 
adjustment to school, the following in 


formation was secured for each child 


sirthplace of child and parents 
Number in family—ages of children 
Number of rooms in the dwelling. 
Who are the adults in the family? 
Are parents employed? 

Is an adult 
hours? 

Does family receive any 
public aid? What kind? 
Do parents come to 
needed ? 

Do they answer notes and compl) 
with school requests? 

Do they cooperate with school pet 
sonnel 7 


1. 
? 
3 
‘ 
7. 


home during schoo 


form of 


school wher 


What is child’s record concerning 
a. Scholarship, b. Behavior, c. Per 
sonal Appearance, d. 


Acceleration, f 


Attendance, « 
Transiency 

\n appropriate questionnaire on 
which entered was 
the 


were to be 
After a 
study and the techniques to be 


data 
prepared discussion of 
em- 
ployed, the teachers were given ques- 
tionnaires for their pupils. Iwo weeks 
were used to complete them. 


1A recent study of some of these charges 
has been made by a “blue ribbon” citizens 
committee at the request of the County 
Board. Their findings were recently sum- 
marized in the daily newspapers 
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Much information was obtained from 


interviews with children or parents 


Some information from school 


came 
records ; some was obtained by sending 
notes home. When more than one child 


in a family was in school, teachers 


checked with each other to verify items 


Seek Teacher's Evaluation 
Of Parent and Pupil 

Five questions sought the teacher's 
opinion concerning child or parents: 


Is scholarship good, average, Or poor: 
Is school behavior 
poor? 


good, average, or 


Is clothing and personal appearance 
or poor? 

Do parents usually 
comply with requests ? 


gor od, average, 


answer notes and 


Are parents cooperative ? 


When all cards were returned they 


were arranged by family. Each family 
and each child were given code num- 
bers. All information was coded and 


IBM The 


machine-sorted the 


punched on cards cards 


were and results 


tabulated. 


The cards were divided into three 


groups: Those who were receiving 


ADC, those who were receiving some 
other public aid, and those who were 
receiving no aid. Those who received 


ADC 


cluded from the statistical analysis 


public aid other than were ex 


The two remaining groups of cards 
ADC and no public aid—-were then 
sorted in terms of school adjustment, 
family characteristics, and other cri 
teria. The two groups were compared 


as a whole, by sex, 


by grade, and by 
size of family. The resulting figures 


were converted into percentages and 


tables were prepared 


28% of Pupils 
From ADC Homes 
Of 1,195 children, 737 or 62% 


from families receiving no public aid; 


were 
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336 or 28% were from families receiv- 
\DC. The other 10% included 
those who received some other form of 
public aid and those whose source of 


ing 


income could not be ascertained. 

‘Teachers’ ratings of the children in 
scholarship, behavior, and personal ap- 
pearance were revealing. While 39% 
of both ADC and non-ADC children 
had average scholarship, the ADC 
group had 12% fewer children with 
good scholarship and 10% more chil- 
dren with poor scholarship. 


The distribution for behavior was 
very much the same. Forty-two per- 
cent of both groups were average, 10% 
fewer of the ADC children were above 
average, and 10% more of the ADC 
children were below average. 

Answers to the question on personal 
appearance (pertaining to how clean 
and well-dressed the children were) 
indicate that 20% fewer ADC children 
had good personal appearance and 10% 
more ADC children had poor personal 
appearance. 


Retardation Is 
More Common 
Table I compares non- 


ADC the their 
grade placement with relation to chron- 


ADC 


basis of 


and 
children on 


A child with 0 accelera- 
tion is at the proper level. The figures 
that the 
semesters that those chil- 
or retarded. The 
table shows that 47% of the non-ADC 


ological age. 


above and below indicate 
number of 
dren are advanced 
children are at or above their proper 
as compared with 
ADC children. It 
that there is a 
larger percentage of ADC children in 
columns representing retardation of 


one to six semesters. 


grade placement 
30% of the 


thus be noted 


only 


will 
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TABLE |! 


\CCELERATION IN 


| Semesters 


| 


ADC 


Non-AD¢ 


The census clearly shows that ADC 
children are behind non-ADC children 
scholastically. The difference, however, 
\bout 80% ADC 
children are indentical to the non-ADC 


children in scholarship. The other 20% 


is not large. of the 


stand one level lower. The figures on 
acceleration give a comparable picture 
and the same relationship holds for 
\bout 80% 


thus 


behavior in school 
ADC 


school adjustment to the other group 


of the 


children are identical in 


Educators have agreed that children 
from broken homes, without a father 
to guide theu, are handicapped in 
school and in life. It seems reasonable 
that some of the difference in the two 
groups be assigned to this factor rather 
than to the supposed demoralizing ef 
fects of ADC 


Differences in 
Personal Appearance 
The 
groups in clothing and personal ap- 
About 70% of the 
ADC group equates with the non-ADC 
group. The other 30% is either one 
or two This difference 
can be partially explained by reference 
(DC 


difference between the two 


pearance 1s greater 


levels lower. 


to family size families have 


more children. 


When ADC and non-AD(¢ 
of the same size are compared, the 


families 
difference in appearance is not as great. 
It is also true that the funds available 


to an ADC mother for clothing are 
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\ PPROXIMATE 


PERCENTAGES 


minimal. She can, perhaps, dress het 
children adequately with these funds, 
but there is little margin for accident, 


error, or poor planning. 


ADC Children Are 
Absent More Often 
Table II \D¢ 


and non-ADC children over a one-year 


shows absences of 


period. This table shows a 


greater 
difference between ADC and non-AD¢ 
children than any other comparison in 
the study. Assuming that absence of 
five days or less during the year rep- 
21% 
of the ADC children had good attend- 
38% of the \ Dt 


children had good attendance. 


resented good attendance, only 


ance while non 


Absences of six to twelve days are 
reasonable in cases where there is an 
illness. The table shows that about one- 
fourth of 


each this 


\bsences of thirteen days or 


group was in 
category 
more in a year are serious since the 
child 
work may well fail 
that the 
ADC group this much 
while half of the ADC group falls in 
this category 

The 
tween the two groups is in attendance. 
Referring to Table II, we can see that 
about 60% of the ADC children are 
equal in attendance to the non-ADC 
group while the other 40% are two 
or three levels lower. 


who misses this much school 


The table shows 


than one-third of 


less 


non- 


was absent 


most striking difference be- 


This poor at- 
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TABLE II 


ABSENCES IN APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGES 


6-12 


days days 


13-20 21+ not 
days days given 
ADC 2 26 20 29 4 

Non-ADC 3 28 13 17 2 


tendance may help to explain the poor 
scholarship and high failure rate 


Attendance Related 
To Personal Appearance 


The data on clothing and personal 
factor in 
attendance, since children who are in- 


appearance may also be a 
adequately clothed and have iower 
standards of cleanliness are more likely 
to become ill. Family size and dwelling 
are also likely to be contributing factors, 
as children living together in very small 
apartments are more likely to contract 
contagious diseases from each other. 
We might also assume that along with 
lower standards of housing and cloth- 
ing there are also lower standards of 


nutrition for ADC children. 


The high absence rate is also related 
to the fact that the ADC mother is 
usually the only adult in the family. 
In any emergency, accident, or illness 
there is no one else available to care 
for the 


children when 


mother is ill the children are sent to a 


Frequently 


relative who lives too far away to be 
able to the school. 
Sometimes an older child is kept home 


send children to 


to care for the younger ones. 
Mother is expected to get the fam- 


ily’s medical care from one of the 


clinics. This frequently entails an all- 
day trip with mother keeping the chil- 
dren out of school and taking them 
with her. This facet of the attendance 


problem may be a key point since ef- 
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forts by school and welfare agencies 
could well reduce it materially. 


High Transfer 
Rate Noted 


Table III gives data concerning the 
frequency of transfer from one school 
to another. It indicates that the median 
child of a non-ADC family has not 
transfered in the last two years while 
the median ADC child has transfered 
once. Note that twice as many ADC 
children have transfered two or three 
times in the two-year period. 


TABLE Ill 
TRANSFERS IN A Two-YEAR PERrIop 
(Approximate Percentages) 


. eee 


ADC oS. M Dee eA i 
Non-ADC 55 31 ae oh ae ey 


Transfers 0 


Transferring from one school to an- 
other is an important factor in retarda- 
tion. Twenty-nine percent of the ADC 
children transfer at the rate of one or 
more times per year. This transfer 
cannot be explained on the basis of 
Non-ADC families often 
move because of a change in jobs or a 
reduction or increase in income. These 
reasons would not apply to ADC fami- 
lies. If transiency could be reduced, 
scholarship would improve 


necessity. 


Parent Cooperation 
Needs Improvement 


During the sixth week of school, all 
parents were requested to come to 
school for interviews with the teachers. 
\DC parents did not respond in 22% 
of the cases as opposed to 12% for the 
non-ADC When parent co- 
operation is measured in terms of how 
well parents respond to messages and 


parents. 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER FAMILY 


(In Approximate Percentages) 





Children l 
ADC 6 
Non-AD¢ 14 





requests from the school and on the 
basis of general teacher opinion 12% 
of the ADC parents are found to be 
uncooperative as opposed to 5% of 


non-ADC parents. 

The difference ADC and 
non-ADC parents in their relations 
with the school is relatively small ; how- 
ever, it is difficult to explain since these 


between 


mothers are not employed and are 
presumably home during school hours. 

It may be that the explanation lies 
in the area of human relations. ADC 
mothers may be more sensitive to criti- 
cism about their children. They may 
sense some disapproval of their status 
on the part of school personnel. 


ADC Children 
Are Local Products 

Data concerning the place of birth 
of ADC parents 


proved to be especially interesting in 


children and their 
view of the widespread charge that out- 
of-state people come to Chicago to get 
ADC While 80% of the 
ADC children were born in Chicago, 
only 63% of the non-ADC 


assistance. 


children 


are Chicago-born. Twenty-six per cent 
of the 


ADC mothers are native Chi 
cagoans as opposed to 16% of the non- 
\DC mothers. Very incomplete figures 
on ADC that 16% 
were born locally as compared with 
10% of non-ADC fathers. 

AD 
Efforts to re 


fathers indicate 


Thus it appears that children 


are Chicago's problem 
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duce the problem probably should aim 
at correcting sociological problems 
within the city rather than attempting 
to restrict in-migration. It is apparently 
not true that the bulk of ADC families 
is made up of irresponsible people from 
other states who come to Chicago to 
get public aid 

Table IV compares the number of 
children in ADC and non-ADC fami- 
lies. It shows that the median number 
of children in an ADC family is four 
and the median number in a non-ADC 
family is three. Note that 26% of the 
ADC families have six or more chil- 
dren as contrasted with 15% of the 
non-ADC Problems facing 
the children of these large, one-parent 


families. 


families are undoubtedly reflected in 
their school work. 


Attendance, Transiency 
Contribute to Problems 


Although this study concerns itself 
with comparing the two groups in a 
single community and it is therefore 
not possible to draw any firm con- 
clusions about the relationship between 
the school adjustment of ADC and non- 
ADC children in other communities, 
several specific conclusions may be of 
general value. 


The overall data would seem to 


indicate and large, mothers 
receiving ADC are doing almost as 


good a job of raising their children as 


that, by 
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are parents of similar background and 
environment who receive no public aid 
however, much room for im 
likely that if 
improvements were made in the at 


There is, 
provement. It 


seems 


tendance and this 
group, 


automatically. 


transiency in 


scholarship would improve 


The first step in any attack on these 
problems should be in the area of com 
the welfare 


munication. Personnel of 


organizations involved should meet 
with school personnel to discuss the 
problems and to learn each other's 
viewpoints. These meetings should be 
between people at the operational level, 


i.e., teachers and social workers 


How Attendance 
Might Be Improved 


The program which develops from 


these meetings should certainly con 


tain specific measures aimed at im 
proving attendance. It might involve 
the organizing of cooperative baby sit 
ting services, scheduling of medical 
clinic services and interviews with so 
cial workers so as not to interfere with 
school hours, and 


children’s specific 


efforts to teach mothers the need for 
regular school attendance. 

The study indicated a serious defi- 
ciency in the clothing and appearance 
of many ADC children. A joint school- 
agency attack on this problem would 
certainly be worth considering. Many 
mothers would profit from a program 
aimed at teaching how to select and 


care for children’s clothing. Perhaps 


the buying power of the County could 
be used as an economical solution by 
shoes or other 


providing children’s 


clothing directly. 


Problems Must Be 
Solved Rationally 


There is room for improvement in 
the area of school-parent cooperation. 
lhe study showed that ADC mothers 
were slightly less cooperative. Since 
\DC 


scholarship and behavior, there is a 


children are less successful in 
need for more rather than less coopera- 
tion. Both school and agency should 
encourage these mothers to participate 
PTA other 


school and community organizations 


in school activities. and 
should be encouraged to make special 
efforts to get mothers of ADC children 


to participate. 


\ny solution to the problems of 
\DC children will result from the ap- 
plication of rational rather than emo- 
tional judgments. This study indicates 
that most of the mothers concerned are 
worthy of our help. They are often 
handicapped by immaturity and lack of 
education. There are undoubtedly some 
women who do exploit the ADC pro- 
gram—women who are not worthy of 
its help and who belong in an institu- 
tion or in jail. Other studies indicate 
that they are few in number. In any 
case, however, the children are not to 
blame. If they are to grow up to be 
useful and worthy citizens, they_ need 


all the help the school can give them. 
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Commercial Television — 
A Teaching Tool for English 


TV Dramas Offer Motivation, 


Commercial television regularly 
real 


the 


offers topnotch productions of 


interest and educational value in 


teaching of English. Fine dramatic 


productions are shown on commercial 
television 


stations at frequent, if un 


certain, intervals. The few educational 
television stations that exist can seldom 
afford to produce good plays and good 


stories or dramatizations, but com 


mercial programs do offer them at 


varying levels of excellence. Teachers 
who fail to use the commercial pro 
miss a worthwhile [ 


yrams means Ol! 


interesting students in valuable ma 
terial. Students who are not guided to 
these programs by alert teachers miss 
good entertainment and one of the 
most pleasant methods of absorbing ed 
introduction to the 


cation and an 


world of good drama. 

lelevision isn’t a substitute for read 
ing, but properly used it can act as a 
stimulus to reading. It is a first-rate 
substitute for the disappearing profes 
sional theatre. Dramatic masterpieces 
are meant to be seen and heard, not 
read. Shakespeare’s plays are fine tele- 
vision material, just as Thornton 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and 


The Skin of Our Teeth are among re- 


‘Wilder’s are 


cent television entertainment that clas- 
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Framework for Study 


@ Charles H. Good 


sified as hitting the top educational 


level. 


TV Drama Appeals To 
Normal Children and Youths 


Good production of good material 
has wider appeal than most of us 
realize. Not so long ago, Sophocles’ 
Antigone was given a full-length per- 
formance on a Sunday afternoon. My 
third-grade son watched with real in- 
Greek drama of a 
princess determined to find and bury 
‘TJ he 
attempts at 


terest this classic 


her slain brother play reported 


mysterious burying the 


prince, in spite of a royal edict that he 


Teachers of high school English who 
find a lack of stimulus to literary interest 
in the lives of many of their students 
might do well to consider the possible 
value of programs on commercial tele- 
vision stations as a means of relating 
literature, especially drama, to the lives 
and habits of their students. Mr. Good, 
a member of the English department at 
Calumet High School, describes in this 
article the richness and variety of com- 
mercial offerings. He further outlines a 
method by which TV dramas become an 
integral part of closs study. 





was to lie dishonored 


\t first 


unburied. 
Anti- 
The grip of this 


and 
it was not revealed that 
gone was responsible 
ancient tragedy, offered at adult level, 
was so powerful that my young son 
begged to be late for dinner so that he 
could see the end of the play, confiding, 
Here 


was classic drama at its best, on com- 


“T think I know who’s doing it.”’ 


mercial television, appealing to an aver- 
age youngster 

like tele- 
The older 


group has grown away from watching, 


\ctually, young children 


vision better than teenagers 


and it came as a distinct shock to my 
high 


decided to require televiewing of cer 


school English students when I 


tain programs. Gilbert and Sullivan's 


Yeoman of thi 


Guard came along, and 


my sophomore English students ac 


cepted, with a good many complaints, 


an evening assignment to watch the 
They came back to class 


Why, it 


funny, too 


witty musical 


amazed was a good show 


Not one of them had ever 


seen a Gilbert and Sullivan musical, 


but they found such shows were 


interesting 


Contemporary, Classic Drama 
On Commercial TV 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey made 


an excellent television play and intro 
duced Thornton Wilder to a new audi- 
ence. (ne or 


two of my students had 


already read the novel and were able 
to comment on both it and the drama 


tization. Others became interested in 
the story, and several then read it for 
class reports 

Tennessee 


Williams’ 


all ideal material 


plays are not 


for high school stu 


dents. Nevertheless, he is undoubtedly 


one of the great contemporary Ameri- 


can dramatists. Recently three of 
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Williams’ short plays were given tele- 
vision production. They were not as 
well (or as shockingly) written as 
A Streetcar Named Desire, Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, or Sweet Bird of Youth, 
but they were typical of the odd mood 
and atmosphere he creates. Mooney’'s 


Kid Don’t Cry and the other one-act 
l- 


pk 
to this author for high school students. 


iys provided at least an introduction 


Some Perennials 
Offered Regularly 


Henry James, little read today but 
universally acknowledged as one of the 
greatest novelists and 


short story 


writers, is represented on television 


fairly often. Several of his stories 
were recently well dramatized on an 
afternoon series. Since they took place 
during class hours, I used them as 
part of the regular classroom activity. 
The class meeting at that period 
watched the plays on a school tele- 
vision receiver. The Wings of the Dove 
has been presented on Playhouse 90 
as a major evening production. The 
Turn of the 


Bergman, made first-class viewing, and 


Screw, starring Ingrid 
the dramatization provided a reason- 
able this but 
vague tale of terror. 


conclusion to famous 


Peter Pan has proved an important 
television drawing card, often repeated. 
It may not be J. M. Barrie’s best play, 
but it has charm and some literary 
value. And it can be used as an intro- 
duction to Barrie’s other stories and 
plays 

A Tale of Cities is standard 


Two 


high school reading. Its recent tele- 
vision performance was excellent and 
made the story more interesting for 
otherwise reluctant readers of Dickens’, 


masterpiece of the French Revolution. 
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Shoddy Versions 
Should Be Avoided 


One of the hazards of television is 
that peculiar and substandard versions 
of famous plays and stories are shown 
and may be seized upon by students as 
a convenient method of avoiding the 
task of the original story. 
Poe’s the Rue Morque 
makes good reading, but a souped-up 
Shock 


horror 


reading 

Murders in 
version frequently shown on 
Theatre and other late-night 
series has peculiarities all its own 
which try to improve on the original 
study in logical deduction—one of the 
very finest detective stories. The im- 
provements skip the logic and throw 
in luridly illogical scenes. Such ec- 
centric versions of classics have to be 
guarded against. A more honest ver 
sion of the Poe story was scheduled 
as part of a series of eight mystery 
classics given hour-long productions in 
the spring of 1960. Wilkie Collin’s The 
Moonstone and Mary Shelley's Frank- 
enstein were other mystery stories in 
this which had 


series, all of good 


student appeal. 


dramas 
William 
Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life and 
O’Neill’s Ah, Waiderness 
Ernest Hemingway's For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, and Herman Melville's Billy 
Budd were excellent for student view- 
ing. The Old Vic’s Hamlet 


crowded in an hour’s time, but it at 


Suitable and useful recent 


on television have included 


Eugene 


was 
least had all the famous speeches and 
scenes as did Maurice Evans’ Tempest 


Berkley Square had double value, as 


a drama and as a pointed portrait of 


18th back- 


ground of much of the literature we 


life in century London, 
teach 
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A February perennial is Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe 
Lincoln This play, like 
Hamlet, offers the possibility of study 
by three-fold printed 
form, on. records, and in full television 


fine and dignified 


in Illinois. 
exposure: in 


production. Abe Lincoln will be given 
again this year. 


1959-60 Season 
Offered Wide Range 


Television productions of the 1959 
60 school year that held interest for 
English classes included Somerset 
Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence, 
with Laurence Olivier, the dramatiza- 
tion of the life of Gauguin and his 
sudd Schul- 
Scott 
Fitzgerald, had another of his stories, 
lV hat 
in two Sunday installments; Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s The Devil and Daniel 


WW ebstefewas seen in two versions, one 


painting in the south seas. 


berg, known for his novel on 


Vakes Sammy Run, presented 


of them with music on Playhouse 90; 

Winterset was 
A Doll's House 
was given one of the infrequent televi- 
this 


Maxweil Anderson's 


shown; and Ibsen's 


sion presentations of plays by 


great modern dramatist 

Most of the major performances of 
plays or dramatizations of well-known 
stories are good introductions to litera- 
\ tele- 


used as one of the 


ture for high school students. 
vision show may de 
required series of book reports, sub- 
mitted in the usual written form with 
notes on the author. Of course there 
are always students who claim evening 
jobs or other responsibilities keep them 
from the television for assigned view- 
ing. The plays or the original stories 
or novels are always available in the 
who don’t choose to 


library. Those 


see them can read them. 





TY Dramas Become 
Class Assignments 

Preparation for viewing may take 
Some students 
may have already read the original and 


one of several forms. 
can report on it in advance. If the play 
or story is in the class textbook, the 
original can be read by the entire class, 
at home or during school time. Library 
research on the author and his other 
writings is always good preparation. 
This preparation may suggest other 
stories and plays by the author for 
class or individual reading. Scenes 
from the television production may be 
read in class or acted out, formally or 
informally. This may be done before 
the production, as preparation for it, 
or afterwards to compare student ideas 
of how it done 


should be the 


the televised production 


with 
manner of 
Even a full-scale production of a well- 
liked play might result from watching 
a telecast. 


Panel Reports 
On Telecasts 

Panel reports on a television produc- 
The entire class 
has the responsibility of watching the 


tion are interesting. 


show and preparing to participate with 


questions to the panel. The panel may 
consist of five or more members, each 
reporting in detail on some special 
aspect of the play. One might be as- 
signed to report on the author and 
his works. One is prepared to compare 
the television text with the original 
story or play and to note the dif- 
ferences. One might comment on char- 
acter development in the television 
show compared to the original version. 
One notes the customs, costumes, and 
backgrounds, and discusses their con- 
tributions to the story. Several panel 
members might report individually on 
other stories or plays by the author, 
and trace comparisons with the produc 
tion seen. Others might report on 
stories and plays of the same type or 
period by other authors. 

The panel method centers responsi- 
bility for reporting on individual stu 
dents and usually produces good re- 
ports. Lively discussions in agreement 
or disagreement may be expected from 


the rest of the class. 


Viewing With Family 
A Help to Students 


Since most productions are in the 


evening, and most television sets are 
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in the family living rooms, the entire 
family is apt to see a program as- 
signed to the student for home viewing. 
This produces family discussion of the 
merits and lacks of the play. Every- 
one in the family group is exposed to 
good drama, and everyone talks about 
it. Mother father receive their 
share of literary education along with 
the student, and the student has the 
advantage of thinking over and talking 
over the the 


and 


material —one of best 


types of study. 


offers enor- 
mous educational possibilities, particu- 
larly in the production of fine plays and 
dramatizations of novels and stories. 
Only commercial television can afford 


Commercial television 


the splendid productions in terms of 
actors, costumes, scenery and lighting 
which are costly but necessary adjuncts 
to dramatic productions. Student com- 
mittees assigned to read the television 
columns and trade papers can gather 
advance information on 
forthcoming productions. 


worthwhile 
Plays and 
stories related to the course of study 
may be selected and carefully prepared 
for. This is one of the finest types of 
enrichinent of the curriculum—alive, 
up-to-date, and keyed to catch the in- 
terest of the modern student. 


Current Season Offers 
Many Good Plays 


There is every indication that there 
will be a continuing and expanding 
series of television plays and dramatiza- 
tions of Economic 
analysts report that the great and still 
growing costs of television make it al- 
most impossible to produce, for com- 
mercial purposes, such fine original 
plays as have been seen in the past. 
This may be stultifying to the develop- 


famous stories. 
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ment of television itself, but it promises 
a rich harvest of productions of fa- 
miliar material which may be easily 
incorporated into teaching 
programs. 


school 


In the strictly commercial channels, 
CBS announced for 1960-61 a series 
of dramatizations based on such classics 
as The Three Musketeers, The Man 
in the Iron Mask, The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel and Vanity Fair. Macbeth was 
given a two-hour color production on 
the Hall of Fame, November 20, with 
Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson. 


Some Offerings 
With Possibilities 


The Play of the Week is the most 
unusual of 


series. It 
features primarily contemporary plays, 


the dramatic 
with some classics. Originating in New 
York, these two-hour plays are re- 
peated each night for a week on New 
York’s channel 13. Chicago is also an 
outlet for the series, on Monday and 
Friday evenings, beginning at 10:30 
p.m., or. channel 9. 

Other notable productions of The 
Play of the Week series, for students 
willing to stay up late, include a 
modern version of Schiller’s Mary 
Stuart, February 13 and 17; Jean Paul 
Sartre’s Crime of Passion, an attack on 
Communism, February 27 and March 
3; Henrik Ibsen’s The Master Builder, 
March 13 and 17; an adaptation of 
Ben Johnson’s riotous Elizabethan 
play, Volpone, March 27 and 31 ; Emlyn 
William’s adaptation of Ivan Tur- 
genev’s A Month in the Country, April 
10 and 14; and a Spring Vacation 
performance (when students can stay 
up late) of Shakespeare’s Henry IV, 
Part I, famous for its Falstaff scenes, 
April 24 and 28. 
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and 
speeches, from original film clips cover- 
ing his career, are scheduled on Chan- 


Winston Churchill's memoirs 


nel 7 on Sunday evenings from 9 :30 
to 10:00 p.m. in February and March. 
Most of the great speeches are heard 
in Churchill's own voice, and the rest 
of the text is specially written by him 
for this series. All of it is fine material 
for students of speech and of English 
rhetoric generally. 


How Teachers Can 
Know What's Coming 

Advance scheduling of telecasts for 
class use is largely dependent upon 
the teacher’s consulting 7.V. Guide 
and the newspaper weekly bulletins of 
television programs. Even the schedule 
of movies on television is not available 
much in advance of the current week 

There is, however, a good monthly 
Guide to Programs of Special Interest 
issued without charge by the four com 
Chicago It lists 


mercial stations in 


their programs devoted to education, 


informational reports, interviews, dra- 
ma, music, religion, and sport. Re- 
quests for the Guide may be sent to 
WBBM, Channel 2, 630 N. McClurg 
Ct.; or W BKB, Channel 5, Merchandise 
Mart; or WBKB, Channel 7, 190 N. 
State St.; or WGN, Channel 9, 441 
N. Michigan Ave.—all in Chicago. 
Teachers of English can, if my ex- 
perience is any indicator, mine a rich 
vein of material through the planned, 
purposeful use of commercial dramatic 
productions as a part of the regular 


work in their courses. Television is a 


students are fa- 
miliar and toward which they have 


generally pleasurable feelings. Planned 


medium with which 


viewing, with adequate preparation and 
well-executed follow-up activities, pro- 
duces meaningful learning of the most 
kind. Careful 


advance notices of program offerings 


effective attention to 


will enable teachers to plan sufficiently 


in advance to derive maximum value 


for the students from their viewing of 


r\Y dramas. 


The silent power of books is a great power in the world; 


and there is a joy in reading them which those alone can know 


who read them with desire and enthusiasm. Silent, passive, 


and noiseless tho they be, they may yet set in action countless 


multitudes, and change the order of nations. 


— Henry Giles 
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A Non-Graded Approach 
To The Primary Grades 


Three-Year Experiment 


Underway at Forrestville 


In the fall of 1957, it was suggested 
that Forrestville School might be able 
to improve its instructional program by 


means of a traditional 


less type of 
organization for its primary grades. 
It was thought that a continuous de 
velopment program whereby children 


in grades 


one three 


through were 
grouped in classes having no grade 
designation would be especially well 
suited to the needs of the children and 
the abilities of the teachers. 

After a year of research, planning, 
and discussion by the faculty and par- 
ents, the program 


September of 1958. 


launched in 
Reflected in the 
Forrestville plan of organization were 


was 


ideas found in materials secured from 
other schools and cities which use such 
a plan for their beginning pupils. 

The three-year primary curriculum 
was divided into 9 levels of achieve- 
ment—-Level A through Level I. These 
divisions differ from the graded des- 
ignations in that the latter emphasize 
completion of a specific amount of 
material in a stated length of time 
Our levels of achievement emphasize 
skills 


Such mastery 


curricular 
without regard to time 


mastery of certain 


might be achieved in 6 weeks or 26 
weeks, depending on the ability of the 


child and the diligence of the teacher. 
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@ Albert A. Briggs 


Levels Differ from 
Grade Designations 


The levels are not equal as to the 
amount of learning expected to take 
place within each, nor are they definite 
divisions for grades 1, 2 or 3. Rather 
they are viewed as a series of con 
tinuous, progressive learning experi- 
ences with frequent review and oc- 
casional overlapping. Hence the term 


“Continuous Development Program.” 


Insofar as possible, each room was 
planned so as to have no more than 
two levels in it. Some rooms had only 
one level. A tota! of ten rooms of six- 
year-olds (374 pupils) formed the 
initial group. It was assumed that as 
the semester grew older, individual dif- 
ferences in the pupils would require 
some adjustments in room placement. 


Is it wise to have .hard and fast grade 
designations at the primary level, where 
differences in maturation among pupils 
are so marked? A number of experts 
think it unwise. To reach a conclusion in 
this regard a four-year experiment with 
ungraded primary classes was begun in 
1958 at the Forrestville School. This prog- 
ress report seems to indicate that all con- 
cerned are highly pleased with the new 
program. Mr. Briggs, assistant principal at 
Forrestville, supervises the experiment. 
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Each teacher stays with his group the 
entire three years. 


As a matter of child 


it was deter 


Is above or! 


] 
poncy, a was 


moved to another room 


mined that he was two leve 


below the majority of children in 


the room 


Example: Room 120 had levels B, ¢ 
with the 
Level D. The children in 
would be sent to other 
placed, il possible, in 


group of a 


ind D in the room majority of 
hildren in 


Level B 


being 


rooms, 
he middle 
new |! yn so as to avoid 


movement again in the near future 
This flexibility in the placement al 
lowed for children to be moved when 


their best interests demanded it, 


whether the movement were based on 


curricular or on personal factors 


Committee Passes on 
Transfers Between Groups 


Authority for moving children was 
vested in a screening committee con 
posed of three teachers elected by their 


D K- ois 


H-1I), with the assistant principal, who 


respective levels (A-B-C; 


is the supervisor of the primary de 


partment, acting as chairmat 
principal’s approval constituted 
rective to implement the decisiot 
the 


teachers in the 


committe Subse 


juently, 
primary department 
were allowed to serve on the committee 


on a rotating basis. 


Teachers requesting i ditferent place 
ment for pupils submit to th 


(1) 


semesters and levels of 


scree! 


ing committee class list 


fiVving 
all pupils’ 
and (2) 1 cumu 


achievement lative 


record cards, attendance data, the name 
of the basic reading text and any other 
pertinent information for those pupils 


needing placement. 


he screening committee then deter- 
mined if the child could read and per- 
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form in other skill areas as indicated 
on the records. The committee could 
deny a request for upward placement 
if the child was thought to need more 


time to master a particular skill 


Placing Transfers 
From Other Schools 

Placement of pupils transferring to 
Forrestville from other schools posed 
some problems. The staff member en 
the child 


rolling had to determine by 
questioning the parent or by checking 
h the previous school how many se- 
he child 

{ For 


children were noted by 


had been out of 
reporting purposes 
number of se- 
mesters in the Primary Department as 
well as by level. Thus Primary 2-C 
would mean second semester, working 
After 
inining the semester, the child would 


on Level C materials.) deter 


then be placed with the appropriate 
curricular group, based on the grade 
listed on his transfer. 


Example 1: Student J. H. transferred 
rom X School. The transfer indicated 
1B (12 weeks) ; the mother said the child 
had been in 1C the previous semester. He 
would then be classified as Primary 2. It 
noted that the child could read 
itisfactorily out of “The Little White 
House.” Level B children 
vere using this text he was finally classi- 

Primary 2-B and placed in 
where the 


was 
Inasmuch as 


room 


' : 
majority were working on this 


Student G. B 
The transfer 


Example 2: 
from Y School 
(12 weeks). It was established that G. B 


transferred in 
indicated 1C 


had been in kindergarten the previous 


semester and was still a non-reader so she 
was placed in a Primary 1-A room 

If preliminary placement were found 
to be in error, the teacher was asked 
io notify the chairman of the screening 
committee as soon as possible so that 
the child could be moved without being 


screened. 
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TABLE | 


EQurIvALENT Grave STRUCTURE FoR THE Non-Grapep Primary DerparTMENT 


Pr 1, Pr 2, etc., designate the number of semesters spent in the primary grades 
Levels A, B, C, correspond to Ist grade achievement; D, E, F, to 2nd grade; and 
G, H, I, to 3rd grade 

Pr2 Pr4 Pr5 
1C | Pr2 A= 
1B | Pr2 B=-1B|Pr3 B=1B 
1A|Pr2 C=1A|Pr3 C=1A 
2B | 2B | 2B 
2B |Pr2 D=2B/|Pr3 D==2B/|Pr4 D 

Pr2 E=2B|Pr3 E=2B/Pr4 E 
2A 2A 
F=2A 2A 
G=3B 3B/)Pr4G 


Pr3 
Pr3 A=1C 


Pré 


Pr? 


Pr4 B=1B 
Pr4 C=1A/Pr5 C 
2B 
2B) Prs D 
2B | Prs E 
2A} 


=1A|Pr6 D==2B 
2B | 2A 
2B | 
2B 
2A | 


| 
Pr6 E=2B|Pr7 E=2B 

2A | 2A} 
2A|PrS F=2A| Pr6 F=2A|Pr7 F=2A| 


3B) PrS G=—3B|Pré6é G=3B/ Pr7 G=3B | Pr8 G 


Pr2 


Pr2 


Pr3 F 
Pr3 G 


Pr4 F 
3B 


Pr3 H=3B/ Pr4 H=3B 
3A 3A 
I=3A/| Pr4 I=3A 


Pr3 


Determining Equivalent 
Grade Placements 
Transfers out of used 


the regular transfer form with a sug- 


Forrestville 


gested grade placement so that the new 
school might correctly integrate the 
child into the regular graded program 
To determine the appropriate grade an 
equivalency chart was used. See Table | 

A form letter indicating what books 
the child was then using was mailed 
with the cumulative card to the new 
school where the child could be placed 
at the discretion of the principal. 

Reporting by grade level to the 
Central Office was simplified by des 
ignating all Primary 1 as 1B, all Pri 
mary 2 as 1A, et cetera. (Children in 
Primary 7 and 8 would be listed as 
3A and would be reported as failures 
inasmuch as they were still doing pri- 
mary grade work. However, the ex- 
periment is not yet old enough to have 
any Primary 7’s 


Parent Cooperation 
Is Excellent 

The decision to have nine levels of 
For 


instruction was one made by the 
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PrS H=3B Pr6 7i=3B Pr7 H 3B) Prs H=-3B 
3A 3A| 3A | 
$A1Pr6 I=3A |Pr7 I==3A| Pr8 I==3A 


Prs I 
restville group as this number suited 


that school’s organization. Some 


SVS 


tems have eight levels and others as 


many as twelve 

Three parent interview days per 
school year supplemented the regular 
report cards. Special service teachers’ 
relieved classroom teachers for one-half 
day, in order that the teachers might 
have time for such conferences. Par 
ents’ atfendance was very good; those 
who could not come during the allotted 


time managed to come other mornings 
at 8:30. 


Because many teachers entering the 
program were not familiar with it, it 
became necessary to spell out very 
clearly and specifically what each level 
of achievement included. This infor- 
mation was combined into a handbook 
The handbook 


times in 


for each new teacher. 


has been revised four two 


years in an effort to keep abreast of the 
flexible curriculum. 


iTeachers without regular classes who 
serve in a variety of capacities to assist reg- 
ular teachers and perform specialized edu- 
tasks 


ational 
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System Reduces 
Rate of Failure 


The reduction in the rate of failure 
can be noted by an inspection of the 
first group of pupils (374) in Septem 
ber of 1958. Under the graded system, 

100 been 
1Cs. In June of 1958 
school records showed 14% of the 1Cs 
and 10% of the 1Bs had failed. Using 
the 374 figure, the following prediction 
could be made. 


approximately would have 


classified as 


Of 374 children beginning the pri 


mary grades, 274 would be placed in 
1B. The other 100 would be placed in 
1C. If the usual failure rate obtained, 
14 would fail in 1C, 27 would fail in 
1B, a total of 41 or 11% 
failure rate 


overall 


If all children not going into 1A at 
the end of the first semester were con- 
sidered failures 
would be 34% 


figure. 


Under Non-Graded 


system, the 1C designation is elimi 


then our failure rate 


quite a high mortality 


the Primary 


nated. Many of the children noted as 
failures in the first or second semester, 


given more time, will “catch up” and 


never be listed as failures. This can 


be shown by checking only two rooms 
at this school 


Room A started in the program with 
42 students classified as potential 1Cs. In 
May, 1960, in their fourth semester out of 
kindergarten, under the graded structure, 
the highest grade they could be in, assum 
ing they all passed, would be 2A. This 
room had 21 of these students working 
at the 3B level, 7 working at the 2A level 


and 14 had 


or school 


transferred 
Some 


to another room 
who went to other rooms 
were above average in achievement ; some 
were below 

Room B had 41 potential 1C’s and 
was in its third semester of the program 
Under the grade structure, the highest 
this group would normally be is 1A, as- 
suming the 1Cs passed to 1B. This room 
actually had nine students working at the 
2A level, eighteen at the 2B level, five at 


| 
+} 


he 1A level and eight had transferred to 
inother room or school 
This above indicates that the failure 
rate is being substantially reduced. Ac- 
tual failure rate figures will not be 
available until after the program has 


been operating 8 semesters (June 1962). 


Many Other Advantages 
Are Apparent 

Over and above the lowering of the 
failure rate, the program 
things to commend it. 


has many 
Children are 
more homogeneously grouped, more 
individual attention is possible, and the 
increased flexibility allows more time 
for an individual to catch up without 
acquiring the stigma of having failed. 
Teacher morale im- 


seems to have 


proved also. The new Chicago policy 
of annual admissions, with its abolition 


of the “A” 


non-graded 


and “B” grades, makes a 
system of levels all the 
more desirable. 

In Fall, had 30 


rooms with a total of approximately 


1960, Forrestville 
1,300 pupils in its continuous develop- 
ment program. The progress of the 
pupils demonstrates the success of the 


plan. 
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Editorial Jottings 


What happens to a Schools Journal 
article after it has been published? In 
most cases, nothing spectacular al- 
though we do receive word each month 
from teachers and administrators who 
found a particular article helpful and 
we do send out single copies of the 
Journal to all parts of the world in 
We 


also receive occasional notes from per- 


response to individual requests. 


sons who object to what has been 


printed. 

In a number of cases, however, some- 
thing does happen. A Schools Journal 
article appears which so impresses the 
editor of another magazine that he 
either summarizes or quotes from it in 
his magazine or he reprints the article 
itself. Such action has the effect of 
increasing considerably the number of 
persons get the writer's 
It also reflects credit upon 
the writer, the Schools Journal, and 
the Chicago Public Schools in general. 
We are naturally gratified therefore 
to report that within the past year 
nine reprints, summaries, or extended 
quotations from Schools Journal arti- 
cles have appeared in the following: 


who will 


message. 


Are Force AND Space DIGEST 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Hicu 


EpuCcATION DIGEST 


PoINntTs 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 
KENTUCKY BULLETIN 
PitTspuRGH TEACHERS BULLETIN 


SPHINX 


ENGLISH 
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What Happens 
To Journal Articles? 


One intéresting example of an arti- 
cle which drew unusual response was 
a piece on the teaching of science 
which appeared in our February, 1960, 
issue. Since then the article has been 
inserted in the Congressional Record 
and reprinted in Air Force and Space 
Digest, and the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Bulletin. 


Several commendatory letters were 
received, among them one from Physi- 
cist Edward Teller of “H” bomb fame. 
\nd—to complete the cycle—objections 
to the point of view expressed in the 
article were also heard. One local ob- 
jector countered with an article—re- 
cently published in this magazine—in 
which his views on science teaching 
were expounded. 


All of the above strikes us an en- 
couraging index to the health of our 
local school The ideals and 
practices of Chicago teachers as re- 
flected in this magazine are deemed 
worthy of the attention of magazine 
editors and their readers throughout 
the country. Commendatory letters 
arrive both from persons in high and 


system. 


low positions. Local critics who object 
to what they have read are free to do 
so and are offered an opportunity to 
state their point of view. As long as 
the prospects 
children 
Chicago Public Schools. 


these things continue, 


will look bright for in the 


— Irwin J. SuLoway 
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High School-College Cooperation 
Vitalizes Instruction in History 


Advanced Placement Students 


Hear University Lecturers 


In the spring of 196U, to strengthen 


and to broaden its Advanced Place- 


ment Program, the Department of 
Social Studies of Senn High School, 
in cooperation with the Division of the 
Social Sciences of the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division of the University of 
Illinois, initiated a program of lectures 
by college professors which is bring 
ing about closer articulation between 
the two institutions 


The groundwork for this experiment 
was laid during one of the periodic 
conferences held by the University of 
Illinois with representatives from vari- 


1 
s¢ hools 


ous contributing secondary 


One criticism of current education is 
that it fails to require bright students to 
meet challenges requiring the use of all 
of their abilities. The plan described here 
offers both challenge and reward to 
students in advanced placement courses 
in high school history. In addition, both 
high school and college staffs benefit 
from the cooperation involved in the plan- 
ning and execution of a joint project. The 
authors are members of the department 
of social studies at Senn High School. 
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@ Sadie S. Engelstein and 
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These conferences are directed toward 
upgrading the academic preparation of 
students to help insure their success 
in college. At a recent meeting of the 
Chicago Area School-University Re- 
lations Conference, in the sections on 
the “History Program,” it became ap- 
parent to the delegates from Senn High 


School that 


there was both need and 


opportunity for closer articulation be- 
tween high school and college in the 
training of advanced placement stu- 
dents in history. Consequently, these 
representatives and two members of 
the Department of History of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois informally explored 
ways and means of improving the prep- 


ration of these students. 


Lectures in History 

For Advanced Placement Classes 
\t these informal discussions, a plan 

vas developed which, it was hoped, 

would improve the academic standards 
the high school and would develop 

closer articulation between high school 

and college. Administrators from both 


the high school and the university 


readily lent their approval to the plan 
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and the university released some mem- 
bers of its staff to participate in the 
venture. 


The program provided for a series 
of lectures to be presented at the high 
school during school hours to three 
advanced placement classes, two in 
United States History and American 
Government, and one in European 
These classes were scheduled 
to meet during the same period, thus 
making it possible for the three groups 


to assemble in one room when it was 


History 


desirable. 


he advanced placement students, 
juniors and seniors, had been selected 
on the basis of their abilities as re- 
flected in test scores in reading, lan 
guage, and reasoning. Since these stu- 
dents in history were already doing 
college-level work, they were ripe for 
a program which would ease the transi- 
tion between high school and college. 
Prior to this lecture series, the students 
had experience in the reading and in- 
terpretation of secondary and primary 
sources ; also listened to 


they tape 


recordings and television and radio 


lectures on a mature level, and prac- 


ticed careful note-taking. These educa- 


tional experiences provided basic prepa- 


ration for the lectures presented by 


the college professors 


Topics Selected To Meet 
Various Curricular Needs 
Above all, in planning this series 


concerted efforts were made by both 


staffs to select subjects for the lectures 
The 


was designed to make more meaning 


pertinent to all classes program 
ful to the students the problems, con- 
the 
This 


cepts, and content of advanced 


placement curricula. aspect of 
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planning the lecture series was one of 
the most difficult, because it was neces- 
sary to gear the program to four dif- 
ferent courses of study, the first and 
States 
History and Government and the first 


second semesters of United 


and second semesters of European 


History. 


The spacing of the lectures presented 
another problem. Care had to be taken 
to time them so that they were not so 
close together as to interfere with the 
continuity of development of either the 
topics of the lectures or the topics 


within the various courses of study. 


The following subjects comprised 
the first lecture series held during the 
spring of 1960: 

the 


the Constitution of 


United States” 


“Roots of 


‘Thoughts About Imperialism” 
“The Foreign Policy of the United 
States: 1919-1939” 


“Synthesis in History” 





Students Show Enthusiasm 
By Range of Questions 
After 
given an opportunity to direct ques 
the 
background preparation and the close 


each lecture, students were 


tions to the speaker. Because of 
relationship of the material to what 
the students had studied, or to what 
they were planning to explore, they 
were stimulated to ask pertinent, pro- 
vocative, and 


penetrating questions. 


Some furthermore, 


students, 
the 


periods, to continue their discussions 


stayed, 
even at expense of their lunch 
with the professors. In several instances 
the university professors volunteered 
to remain and attend regular classes 
which students of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program joined to continue the 


discussion. 


the outcomes of 
this lecture series has been a growing 


mutual 


Prominent among 


appreciation, understanding, 
and respect for the high school teachers’ 
and the college professors’ roles. When 
the college professors can actually see 
high school teachers and their students 
in their own environment grappling 
with problems on mature academic 
levels and seeking aid from higher in- 
stitutions of learning, they recognize 
that a common bond exists. They 
reach out to close the gap between the 
two, especially when help is requested. 
Recently, Dr. 
President of 


sarnaby C. Keeney, 
Brown University, ex- 
pressed this attitude in these words: 
“When the high school teacher realizes 
that his colleague in the college regards 
him as a partner and not as an inferior, 
he will take fresh heart and new pride 
in his work.”* 


1Barnaby C. Keeney, 
Deserve,” The Atlantic, 
(Nov., 1960), p. 140 
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Introduction of Variety 
Vitalizes Classes 
This High 


School’s History Advanced Placement 


innovation in Senn 
Program possesses another merit, one 
which Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director 
of the Advanced Placement Program 
for the College Entrance Examination 
Board during the first two years of its 
existence, and at present Director of 
the John Hay Fellows Program, refers 
to as “demonotonization of education.”’ 
He states: “It is clear that simply to 
break the lock 
step, to lessen the boredom, we must 


relieve monotony, to 
introduce variety.” ? 

The students, too, recognized the 
values of this program. In many in- 
stances they met college professors for 
the first time. They commented on 
how approachable and human profes- 
sors were; they were delighted that as 
high school students they could follow 
the lectures and engage in discussions 
with professors. This pleasant intro- 
duction, along with the feeling of se- 
curity which came from adequate 
preparatory background, may be fac- 
tors that will contribute to reducing 
tensions and lessening apprehensions 
toward college. Thus these early ex- 
periences with college teachers may 
aid in sympathetic interpretation of 
college by high school pupils 


Professors Impressed 
By H.S. Program 


Some of the professors, in turn, com- 
mented on the enthusiasm, preparation, 
comprehension, and facility in com- 
munication of the high school students. 


2Charles R. Keller, “Teachers and Teach- 
ing,” unpublished talk presented at State 
University Teachers College, Plattsburgh, 
New York, on February 22, 1960. 
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On one occasion, the Associate Dean 
of Admissions accompanied one of the 
the 


He particularly 


lecturers to view program first 


hand 
the 


observed that 


high school students took notes 


during the lecture period 

Several of the professors were 1m 
pressed with the facilities of the high 
school library ; they applauded not only 
the range and maturity of the library’s 
collection but the frequency with which 


books are circulated. 


At the 
lectures, 


series of 
the 
volunteered to 
staff 
again for a 1960-61 lecture program. 


close of the first 
the 


University of 


Associate Dean of 
Illinois 
make members of his available 
Numerous requests for another series 


also came from Senn students. It is 


now in the planning stage. 


1960-61 Series 
Covers New Topics 


Since both high school and college 
staffs recognize that high school stu- 
dents view writing essay examinations 
and research papers with some degree 
of apprehension, they have agreed that 
the should 


“What the College Professor Expects 


next program open with 
in an Essay Examination,” which will 
be followed by “How the College Pro- 
fessor Views the Writing of History 

In recognition of the centennial of the 


opening of the Civil War, a lecture will 


be presented on“ The Civil War: Diplo- 
matic and Constitutional Aspects.” In 


addition, the popularity of last se 


mester’s lecture, “Foreign Policy of 
the United States, 1919-1939,” has led 
to its inclusion in the new Che 


program is also expanded to include an 


series 


additional lecture on the topic “Third 
Party Politics in the 1890's” which will 
be based upon the last chapter of an 
draft of a book by 


University of Illinois professors 


early one of the 


Although at the 


past specialists from colleges and uni- 


various times in 
versities in the Chicago metropolitan 


area have been invited to deliver a 


single lecture on a historical problem, 
the staff of the De- 
Social Studies of Senn 


the members of 
partment of 
High School have been so impressed 
by the added impact gained from a 
planned series of lectures that they are ; 
considering further expansion of this 
program to include representatives of 
the 
bringing about closer harmonious ar- 


other universities with view of 


ticulation with other institutions of 


higher learning. 


The planned lecture series are a 
promising beginning toward meeting 
the problem of closer articulation be 
They 


are also contributing to the broader 


tween high school and college 


aim.of raising academic standards and 
of serving the special needs of acaderm 
cally talented students. 


Those who do not remember the past are condemned to relive it. 
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Special Shorthand Class 
Attracts Boy Students 


Over the years, Kelly High School's 
business department had been cor 
interest in 
This 
lack of interest appeared to exist de 
spite the fact that the ability to take 
shorthand is useful both in college and 


cerned with the lack of 


shorthand on the part of boys. 


in business. Many of our girl students 
took 
regardless of whether or not they were 


Why 


recognized this and shorthand 


following a business curriculum 


not the boys? 


A cursory survey revealed that sev 
eral of our boys were interested in the 
course but hesitated to take it for fear 
of being called “sissies.” Occasionally, 
a hardy lad would sign up for the 
course and find himself a lone male in 


a classroom of females. 


When the results of the survey were 
made known to the principal, he sug 
gested that a special shorthand class 


Despite its obvious value to college 
students and white collar workers, short- 
hand has been studied by relatively few 
high school boys. This article explains 
how one Chicago high school overcame 
the traditional male resistance to the sub- 
ject and has made it a privilege for a boy 
to be permitted to take it. Mr. Graven is 
assistant principal at Kelly High School. 
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Kelly High Overcomes 
Boys’ Prejudices, Fears 


@ John P. Graven 


for boys be offered. After preliminary 
preparations with regard to program- 
ming, a course of study, and teaching 
personnel, an announcement was made 
offering a “Special Shorthand Class 
for Boys Only” to start in September 
of 1960. 


Many Boys Apply 
For Special Class 


Much to our surprise, the response 
by interested boys was great enough 
to permit the application of selective 
admission procedures for the class. 

The criteria for enrollment included 
junior or senior standing, a grade 
point average of 2.0 or higher, grades 
of “G” or higher in freshman and 
sophomore English classes, and the rec- 
ommendation of the homeroom teacher. 

\fter the applicant’s qualifications 


were evaluated, he was required to 
the 


teacher during which he gave reasons 


have an interview with class 


why he wished to enroll in the course. 
The final decision regarding acceptance 
or rejection of an applicant rested with 
the classroom teacher. 

It was both interesting and enlighten- 
ing to note the varied school interests 
of the boys who were finally accepted 
[hey were certainly not “sissies.” The 
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field of athletics was represented by 


six varsity football players, two 


varsity wrestlers, one varsity swim 


mer, and one varsity basketball player 
| 


Other school 


activities represented in 
the group were the national and local 
honor societies. the school band. mixed 


choir, year! 


R.O.T.C., 


class averaged better than three extra 


ook. school 


new spaper, 


and the debating team. The 
curricular activities per student. 


Boys Do Well 
In the Class 
The boys are being given the regular 
the Shorthand I 
the Chicago Publi 


content of course in 


Schools. They are 
given a major unit of credit for their 
work and are expected to do the usual 


homework the 


assignments. All boys 
taken 
typing as a minor credit or are cut 
Many 


class as a 


have either already courses in 


rently enrolled in such courses 


he shorthand 
hfth 


major—in addition to a 


class load 
The classroom teacher is well pleased 
done and 


with the quality of work 
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finds the boys enthusiasix 


he high standard of selectivity 
for admission 


able 


though at this writing final grades have 


has resulted in a 


that is and eager to learn 


not been determined, the 


quarterly 


grades earned by the boys are as good 


as those given to girl students 


When the boys complete their first 


course in shorthand this January, they 


may enroll for Shorthand II, but must 


do so in a mixed class of boys and 


girls. Almost all of the boys have ex 


to go on and 


pressed the desir some 
hope to take a second year of work in 
the field. Now the “ice 
broken,” no difficulty 


getting them to enter classes in which 


that has been 


1s expected in} 
the majority may be girls. Another all 
boy Shorthand I class is scheduled to 
begin next fall 

It is interesting to note, too, that to 
the the 


class has been referred to as a “sissy.” 


date rot one of boys in first 


Dare anyone? If he did, he would have 


to contend with the football 


entire 
team Shorthand 


Kelly ! 


sissified 7 Not at 





News in Education 


John Hay Fellowships 
Available for Teachers 


Awards of more than half a million 
dollars will be made to public high 
school teachers who become John Hay 
Fellows for 1961-62 

The John Hay Fellows Program has 
announced that 
ships will be awarded for 


fellow- 
1961 62 
Winners of these fellowships will study 


seventy-five 


for a year in the humanities at one of 
the following universities: California, 
Harvard, North 
They will receive 
stipends equal to their salaries and, in 
addition, travel 


will be paid. 


Chicago, Columbia, 
western, and Yale. 
expenses and tuition 

“These John Hay Fellowships for 
high school teachers,” 
“are like 


Guggenheim 


one educator has 
Rhodes Scholarships 
Awards in 


said, 
and their 
fields.” “It is good to have a program 
which speaks up and ‘puts up’ for the 
humanities — literature, foreign lan- 
guages, history, music, art, and phi- 
losophy,” said another, “at a time when 
so much emphasis is being placed on 
science and mathematics.” 

Five new states will participate in 
the John Hay Fellows program next 
year : California, Florida, Indiana, New 
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Hampshire, and Wisconsin. The other 
participating are: Arizona, 
Illinois, Loui- 
siana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 


states 
Colorado, Connecticut, 


gan, Missouri, 


rhe seventy-five John Hay Fellows 
will be selected from high schools that 
ire academically well as 
Applicants 
should have had at least five years of 


sound as 
exible and experimental. 


high school teaching experience and 
should be not more than fifty years old. 

Interested teachers should communi- 
with Dr. Charles R. Keller, 
Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
Ne Ww Y ork. 


cate 


Implementing the Change 
To Annual Admissions 


\t its October 25, 1960, meeting, the 
Chicago Board of Education approved 
a report from the General Superin 
tendent of Schools whereby mid-year 
admissions and graduations would be 
abolished by June, 1965. 

To implement this proposal a plan 
has been adopted which would have 
mid-year pupils complete three semes- 
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TABLE | — CONVERSION SCHEDULE TO ANNUAL ADMISSIONS PLAN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL — KINDERGARTEN THROUGH 8 
For Pupils Who Are in A-Semester Grades in September, 1961 


Feb Sept Feb Sept Feb Sept Feb Sept 
1962 1962 1963 1963 1964 1964 1965 1965 


Sth gr 
annual 
plan 


Sth grade 


on annual plan 


j 


Sth grade 


1 
on annual plan 


5th grade 
on annual plan 


SA 6B 6A-7B-7A 8th grade 
on annual plz 


6A-7B-7A | Rth grade 


n annual plan 


8th grade 
on annual plan Note: In September, 1961, approximately 
— 60% of the elementary school pupils will 
QA already be on the annual plan. These are 
the pupils who will be in grades Kg-B, 1B, 
2B, 3B, 4B, 5B, 6B, 7B, and 8B 


ters work in one year, thus getting into New Certificates 
step with fall entrants. Generally the 


three semesters to be compressed into For Grades 7-12 

one year will be the 3 \, 4B, and 4A On the recommendation of the Gen- 
ones. For pupils already beyond these eral Superintendent of Schools. Ben 
semesters the 6B, 7B, and 7A semesters jamin C. Willis, the Chicago Board of 
will be telescoped. Mid-year gradua 
tions will continue through January of 
1963. No mid-year entrants will be ; 
accepted after February of 1961. Industrial Arts—Grades 7-12 


Education approved the establishment 
of new teaching certificates, as follows 


+0 ees 4 : ; A candidate taking the industrial art 
\ chart indicating the operation of examination must present thirty-two 


the plan is printed above as Table | hours in the field. A minimum of four 
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semester hours is required in mechan- 
ical drawing and a minimum of three 
semester hours in four of the follow- 
ing: (1) wood; (2) metal; (3) elec- 
tricity; (4) print; (5) ceramics; and 
(6) plastics. 


Grades 7-12 


A candidate taking the homemaking 
arts must present thirty- 
two semester hours of college credit in 
the field of homemaking arts. A 
mum of nine semester 


Homemaking Arts 
examination 
mini- 


foods 


hours in 


hours in 
and 
ri lothing 


nutrition, nine semester 


and textiles, and six semester 
management must be 
and the balance of the thirty 
two semester hours in any homemaking 


the candidate elect to 


hours of home 


included 


arts course may 


submit 


Musi 
\ candidate 
music 


Grade 7-12 
the 
must 


Instrumental 


instrumental 
thirty 
two semester hours of college credit in 
the field of A mini 
mum of hours must be 
appreciation, six semester 
hours in theory and harmony, and four 
semester hours in the history of music 


taking 
examination present 
instrumental music 

tour semester 
in mus 


Vocal Mustc—Grades 7-12 
A candidate 


examination 


taking the vocal music 
must present thirty-two 
semester hours of college credit in the 
held of vocal music. A minimum of 
four semester hours must be in 
appreciation, Six semester 
theory and harmony, four 
hours in the history of musi 


musi 
hours in 
semester 

and ter 


semester 


Library 


lidate taking the art 
tion must 


examina 
thirty-two 
1 


present semester 
college credit in the field of 
three semester 
art appreciation, five 
hours in the history of art, 


ours m 


hours of 
art \ 


hours must be 


minimum ot 


semester 
1 eight semester h 
1 design 


an lrawing 


am 
The 
certificates shall not in any way jeop 
affect the 
positions of regularly appointed teachers 


establishment of 7-12 grade 


ardize nor certificates or 
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now holding valid 1-8 Grade Certifi- 
cates, 3-8 Grade Certificates, Upper 
Grade Certificates, and High School 
Certificates who are presently teaching 
on such certificates. 


Schedule Spring 
Certificate Examinations 


At its November 23, 1960, meeting, 
the Chicago Board of Education au- 
thorized the following examinations for 
teachers in the Chicago Public Schools : 


March 11, 1961: Certificate of Teacher 
in the Intermediate and Upper Grades 
(3-8) of the Elementary School. 

March 25: Certificate of Teacher in 
Kindergarten, First, Second and Third 
Grades (Kindergarten—Primary). 

April 24, 1961: Stenography (Pitman 
and Gregg), English, German, Latin and 
Spanish; Auto Shop, Electric Shop, Ma- 
chine Shop, Mechanical Drawing, Print 
Shop, and Wood Shop, Mathematics, 
High School Physical Education (Men), 
High School Physical Education (Wom 
en), Geography, History, Physics, Assist- 
ant in the Bureau of Child Study, Phys- 
cal Therapist, Public School Health, and 
Speech Correction 


Major Educational 
Events of 1960 


lhe Educational Press Association of 


\merica has indicated its selection of 
the ten major educational events of 
1960. They are: 

1. Four Negro girls 
grade, entered two New Orleans schools 
hitherto reserved for whites. Thus the 
segregation barriers were broken in Lou 
isiana. But the battle for and 
segregation in the Deep South 

violence 


bound for first 


against 
erupted 
with new 

The 


schools 


number of Negroes attending 
with whites stood at about six 
per cent of the total Negroes enrolled in 
Southern Public Schools. States with 
segregation intact are: Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina 

During the year a Negro pupil peace- 
fully entered a white school in Houston, 


Texas. Peaceful also was token integra- 
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tion in Richmond, Virginia. All told, four- 
teen Southern school districts desegre- 
gated for the first time in 1960 


2. Schoolmen completed plans for 


launching the Midwest Program on Air- 
borne Television Instruction, the nation’s 
first mass experiment with educational 
TV. 

Throughout the year, hundreds of 
teachers, administrators, and college pro- 
fessors worked to map out, produce, and 
record courses of study which will be 
broadcast to six midwestern states from 
a flying aircraft beginning January 30, 
1961. The experimental phase of airborne 
instruction will last to June, 1961; a full 
academic year of televised teaching will 
begin the following September and con- 
tinue until June, 1962. Some $47,000,000, 
mostly Ford Foundation funds, is going 
into the experiment 


3. Seven thousand delegates assembled 
in Washington for the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Dele 
gates met from March 27 to April 2, 
reviewed every imaginable face’ of child 
life and youth problems, and passed 1,600 
resolutions deploring, condemning, prais- 
ing, urging, recommending, and exhorting 
There were more resolutions on education 
than on any other single topic 


4. Both Houses of Congress passed a 
federal aid to education measure. The 
House of Representatives approved a 
measure authorizing grants to states for 


school construction. The Senate bill pro 
vided for both school construction and 
teacher lary aid. Before a conference 
between representatives of both groups 


ould be arranged, Congress adjourned 


the two bills were killed 


and 
5. “Project Talent” completed the first 
itional census of aptitudes and talents 
among high school students. The census 
1 on a huge sampling of 500,000 


s who provided close to a billion 


information about their apti 


and background chara 


teristics. T study was under the direc 


Vas base 


tion of John ( "1 ran, University of 

Pittsburgh, and was paid for by the U S 

Office of Education and the Americar 
itute for Research 


The accumulated information will be 
utilized in improving counseling proce- 
dures for youngsters, in planning higt 
school curricula, and in developing man- 
power policies for the nation 
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6. The U. S. Office of Education allo- 
cated $8.4 million for research to improve 
the teaching of modern foreign languages. 


The research will involve 83 languages 
and dialects. The money will be used to 
produce grammars, readers, and diction- 
aries; to study African languages; to 
improve the training of foreign language 
teachers; and to develop achievement 
tests 

7. Candidates Kennedy and Nixon de- 
bated questions of national policy, includ- 
ing federal aid to education 


8 President Eisenhower proposed 
United Nations aid for education. He 
made his proposal in the now famous 
Point Five of his speech before the 
United Nations’ General Assembly, Sep- 
tember 22. He said: “. I propose an 
all-out United Nations effort to help 
African countries launch such educational 
activities as they may wish to undertake 

The United States is ready to con- 
tribute to an expanded program of edu- 
cational assistance to Africa by the family 
of United Nations organizations... .” 

9. The National Education Association 
began a two-year study to discover new 
directions for the instructional programs 
of America’s elementary and secondary 
schools 

10. A large segment of the text- 
book publishing industry abandoned tradi- 
tional patterns of organization to “prepare 
for the challenges of vastly expanded 

rkets.” 

[Two trends emerged. Nearly a dozen 
textbook publishing companies were 
affected by mergers or by transfers 
of stock. The educational community 
watched with interest the reorganization 
in an industry whose products affect 
every classroom and every student and 
teacher in the United States. Will the 
changes bring better textbooks? Will they 
imperil standards of scholarship and free 
dom of authorship 


Other significant educational events 
during 1960 involve the following 
[he Educational Policies Commission 


issued a report on “Contemporary 


Issues in Elementary Education” ; 


James B. Conant recommended changes 


and improvements for the junior high 
school: The College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board called for a complete 
overhauling of English instruction in 
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enrollments in elemen- 


tary and secondary schools, public and 


high schools ° 


private, went up for the sixteenth con 
secutive year to a total of 44,670,000; 
college enrollments increased for the 
eighth consecutive year reaching a high 
of 3,980,000 ; the American Association 
of School Librarians issued new stand 
ards for school libraries; Congress ex- 
tended the rural library service for an 
additional five year period; and the 
\dvanced Placement Program, consid 
ered a daring experiment a few years 
established itself as a successful 


ago, 


part of the high school-college scene 


NCCJ Offers Free 
Intergroup Materials Kit 


One vital aspect of modern education 
is that called “human relations” or “‘in- 
Our troubled 
times with their ethnic and religious 


tergroup education”’. 
tensions call for better intergroup un 
derstanding by all teachers, and their 
acquaintance with effective methods and 
materials in this field. 


Human relations emphases can be an 
integral part of good teaching at all 
levels from kindergarten through adult 
education, and in most subject fields 
from art to zoology. To help Illinois 
teachers meet this end, a continuing 
educational service has been established 
by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. This is called TIM-KIT] 

Teachers Intergroup Materials Kit 

To be issued twice a year, each kit 
will be a collection of new intergroup 
educational materials such as book and 
film lists, reprints of vital articles, a 
pamphlet or two, announcements of 
special intergroup education 
and the like it will come post 
paid, in a special envelope, and will be 
sent free to 


events, 
Each 


Illinois who 
request it. The purpose of this service 
is to help teachers in public, parochial, 


teachers in 
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and independent schools do a better 
job of educating for democracy in 
these crucial times. 


Teachers interested in receiving a 
free sample of TIM-KIT, may do so 
by requesting the kit of the Education 
Director, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 203 N. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, Illinois, on a school 
letterhead. 


NSTA Organizes 
Future Scientists of America 


The National Science Teachers As- 
sociation has launched a new organiza- 
tion to discover and encourage future 
Einsteins and Oppenheimers now in 
high school. It is the Future Scientists 
of America. 


FSA functions as an extracurricular 
student activity. Membership is open 
to all secondary schools throughout 
the United States. The NSTA will 
issue charters for FSA chapters upon 
application of individual schools or 
groups of schools in the same area. 


The new organization will also seek 
to cooperate with all existing youth 
programs in science such as state junior 
academies of science, talent searches, 
institutes for 


similar endeavors. 


summer students, and 


Each local chapter will be supplied 
with suggested materials, service, and 
a sponsor’s guidebook outlining pro- 
posed activities and operation of an 


FSA group. A quarterly newsletter, 
the FSA Centrifuge is planned. A 
series of paperback books under the 
title 
agenda. 


Vistas of Science is also on the 


Further information can be obtained 
Robert H. Carleton, executive 
secretary of the NSTA, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Irom 
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Educator Urges Cut 
In Teaching Load 


At the recent Institute Day for Cook 
County teachers, Lloyd Trump, former 
professor of education at the University 
of Illinois and now associated with the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in Washington, told 
the assembly that teachers should be 
spending no more than fifteen hours 
a week with students and should be 
handling more individualized 


assign 
ments 

In calling for imaginative rather than 
conventional efforts to improve teach- 
ing, Trump stated that reducing the 
hours a teacher spends with classes is 
more important than cutting the size 
of classes. Teachers should have more 
time free to prepare lessons. 

He added that individual differences 
between students are emphasized to- 
day, but individual differences between 
Most of 
them are given uniform jobs to per- 
form “in 


teachers are largely ignored. 
loneliness” shut away from 


other teachers. He urged that most 
teachers should be members of “teach 
ing teams’’ doing the part of the teach- 
ing job they can do best and that some 
should be earning as much as $20,000 
annually for 


their specialized 


contributions. 

Teacher organizations are correct, 
said Trump, to object to differentiated 
pay based on rating of the teacher at 


work. But with teachers handling dif- 


ferent tasks, they could properly be 


paid differently. He noted that a 
reer teacher” whose profession is his 
supreme interest might work longer 
hours and be willing to make more 


sacrifices than a married woman teacher 


" Ca- 
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whose family 


required much of her 
time 

[rump declared that the concept of 
many Americans today is that anyone 


can teach. This attitude develops be 
cause the teacher is seen doing so many 
clerical and routine tasks. He called 
for many of these be done by im 


dividuals with less specialized training 


Census Tally Shows 
Local Gains 


Final released in 
Washington recently showed increases 
for both Chicago and Illinois compared 
with preliminary population statistics 


issued last June. 


census figures 


The total released in June for Chi- 
showed a 1960 population of 
3,516,258. The final figure is 3,550,404. 
This represents a decline from the 1950 
count of 3,620,962. 


cago 


For Illinois the latest figure is 
10,081,158, a sizable increase over the 
total of 9,930,855 announced in June 
The state gained 1,368,982 or 15.7 per 
cent in the 1950-60 decade. 


Announce Low-Cost 
Teaching Machines 


Teaching machines are very much in 
the educational limelight this season. 

One of the newest items of interest 
in this field in an announcement by the 
Grolier Society Inc., publisher of The 
Book of Knowledge and Encyclopedia 
Americana, that it is placing on the 
market a twenty dollar teaching ma- 
chine that will enable educational in- 
stitutions to experiment with the new 
teaching technique and integrate it in- 
to their curriculum at extremely low 
cost. 





Current 
Periodicals 


“The Effects of the Language Laboratory 
on the Development of Skill in a Foreign 
Language.” By Edward D. Allen. The 
Modern Language Journal, December, 
1960. 


Limited use of the listening-record- 
ing laboratory in teaching foreign lan- 
guage skills was put to an experimental 
test at the Center for School Experi- 
mentation, Ohio State University, dur- 
ing the school vear 1957-58. Tenth 
and eleventh grade pupils in French 
and Spanish classes were divided into 
two groups. One group used the labora- 
tory one class period per week, listening 
to and speaking French and Spanish; 
the other group never worked in the 
laboratory. The usual experimental 
procedures were followed during the 
course of the school year. 

Che analysis of test scores indicated 
that the laboratory students who spent 
20 per cent of their time listening to and 
speaking French or Spanish achieved 
significantly higher scores in reading, 
vocabularly, and grammar. No dif- 
ference was found in the degree of 
achievement in the oral performance of 
the laboratory group. Although more 
experimentation appears to be in order, 
the results do corroborate the theory of 
some experts in the field of foreign 
language teaching that more time spent 
in listening to and speaking the lan- 
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guage is directly related to the pupil's 
greater ability to read the language. 


“The Art of Questioning.” By Elbert R. 


Moses, Jr. Today’s Speech, November, 
1960. 


Here is a very useful guide to a 
better understanding of the use of the 
question in the classroom. Suggestions, 
cautions, anecdotes, and types of ques- 
tions are presented in this article to 
illustrate the effective use of questions 
Fourteen “pointers” are outlined for 
classroom questions. The last of these 
“pointers,” on the mechanics of han- 
dling questions, refers to a number of 
questioning procedures which might be 
especially informative to inexperienced 
teachers. For example, a pause is sug- 
gested after a stated question and it is 
also recommended that the question be 
given to the whole class first, and then 
to a specific pupil. One of the unwise 
procedures involving the mechanics of 
handling questions is the use of the 
alphabetical order in calling upon 
pupils. 

Another part of this article relates 
to the use of the question in discussion. 
The specific questioning method is in 
tended to give direction to a discussion, 
draw out members, introduce new sub- 
ject matter, discover causes and ef- 
fects, and help the group to find a 
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The thesis 
expressed is that the good teacher is 
the art of 


solution to the problem 


one who has mastered 


questioning. 


“Semester or Quarter Plan.” By Thomas 
E. Moriarty. Schoo! and Society, Decem- 
ber 3, 1960. 

[he relative merits of the quarter 


plan and the semester plan were ex- 
plored recently by a faculty group at 
Montana The 
various sources supported the 
the 


Fourteen advantages are listed 


Eastern College data 
from 
reater advantages of semester 
plan 
for the semester plan as against eight 
advantages cited for the quarter plan. 
Certain recommendations are made in 
the establishing of guidelines for in- 
stitutions changing from one plan to 
the other. By and large, the advantages 
of the semester plan may be 


marized 


sum- 
as favoring the faculty and 
administration, 


of the 


while the advantages 


quarter plan favor the student. 


“The Use of a Psychoanalytic Group 
Approach with Teachers at a Junior High 
School.” By Benson R. Snyder and Leo 
Berman. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, October, 1960. 


This article describes one of the ways 
used to increase psychological and, spe- 
cifically, psychoanalytic understanding 
for mental health purpos*s. A suburban 
junior high school faculty discussion 
met for its first 


group introductory 


year of work during the school year of 
1956-57 


Most of the members of this 
group also participated in the second 
year’s seminar. The nineteen 70-minute 
group sessions are summarized briefly. 
The themes that came up for discussion 
during these sessions included “hard” 
versus “soft” attitudes regarding dis- 
cipline in classroom; liberal versus 
conservative educational philosophy ; 
economic, social and racial prejudices ; 
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reactions to the principal, to authority 
in general, and to the group leader. 

The outcomes of first year’s sessions 
suggested that such a group approach 
was well suited to explore and deal 
with highly charged preconscious con- 
flicts relating to the educator's daily 
work. The sessions of the second year 
presented a difficulty not experienced 
previously : an almost too great willing- 
ness to move into personal and highly 
charged material. This group project, 
supported by the Massachusetts Depart 
ment of Mental Health, has as one ot 
its major goals for the future a sys 
tematic evaluative study of the effect of 
the group experience on the individual 
teachers 


“Behavior in Class Groups of Contrast- 
ing Climate.” By D. V. Connor. The British 
Journal of Educational Psychology. Novem- 
ber, 1960. 


In this study, a comparison of the 
behaviour of the groups of “contrasting 
climate” was made in terms of 
interaction, teacher-pupil rapport. so- 
cial 
and 


son ial 


structure, emotional adjustment, 
attitude to 


the author, it was postulated that wide 


school \ccording to 


“climate” can be ob- 
jectively demonstrated, that these vari- 
ations are related to influences inherent 
in the classroom rather than in the 
school as a whole, and that the quality 
of the teacher-pupil behavior in such 
contrasting classess is consistent with 


the particular climate revealed. 

The Flander’s “Adjustment to 
School” questionnaire was administered 
to 681 children from eighteen classes 
in eight different primary schools which 
sampled all socio-economic levels in an 
urban area. Other sociological instru- 
ments were used in the study 


variations in 


The general findings confirmed re- 
sults of similar studies of American 
schools. Some of the results indicated 
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that pupils of classes with “good” cli 
mates interacted more with one another 
and with the teacher, had better emo 
tional rapport with the teacher, were 
socially more cohesive as a group, and 
had a better attitude toward the school. 
In contrast, pupils of classes with 
“poor” climates were more rigid and 
formal, from the 
teacher, were more fragmented as a 


were more distant 
social group, and in general had a poor 
school attitude. Although not entirely 


substantiated, there were also indica- 


tions that the classroom climate was 
not so much dependent upon the en- 
vironment of the school as upon what 
took place within the class. No evidence 
was reported on the best way to achieve 
However, it 
the 
findings of this study as criteria for 


judging the climate of their own class- 


a good classroom climate. 


was suggested that teachers use 


rooms and as a means of heightening 
their 
climate 


own awareness of classroom 


“Third Grade Television — Classroom 
By Morton J. 
Gordon. Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, November, 1960. 


Articulation Program.” 


\ Honolulu experiment demon- 
strated the use of educational television 
in group remedial speech instruction. 
Five elementary schools participated in 
the television project to improve the 
speech of pupils with dialectal artic- 
ulatory The proce- 
dures for the experimental group em- 


defects. televised 
phasized the use of visual aids in drill 
sessions and extreme close-up shots of 
the instructor's mouth to demonstrate 
correct lip and tongue positions. Class- 
room procedures for both control and 
experimental groups are outlined in 


detail. In this preliminary project, it 


was found that elementary school pupils 


with dialectal articulation defects could 


improve their speech significantly 
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through a group television-classroom 
speech improvement program. At the 
end of the study, the experimental 
group demonstrated considerably fewer 
errors than the control group following 
a normal speech improvement program. 


“Reading Science Materials for Two 
Distinct Purposes.” By J. Harlan Shores. 
Elementary English, December, 1960. 


leachers concerned with reading 


will find 


problems this 


report most 


informative. In general, the investiga- 
tion of reading described in the article 
sought to sixth grade 


disce ver he Ww 


children read science materials when 


their purpose was directed toward 
main ideas or toward keeping a series 
of ideas in mind in sequence. In seek- 
ing answers to a variety of questions 
which arose during the investigation, 
an intensive testing program was ad- 
ministered to two equivalent groups of 
beginning sixth-grade students. With- 
out attempting to reproduce the statis- 
tical data found in the various tables, 
these some of 


were the principal 


conclusions : 


1. Ability to read to find the main idea 
related more closely to measures of gen- 
eral reading abilities than did ability to 
read to keep a series of ideas in mind in 


sequence. 


2. Tests of general reading ability were 
not necessarily good predictors of ability 
to read particular materials for specific 
purposes 


3. Good 


readers on one measure of 
reading ability tended to be good readers 


on other measures. 


4. The 


the speed 


purpose for reading influenced 


with which the reading was 


done 


good readers 


kinds of 


5. Fast readers were the 


when reading some materials 


for some purposes 
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New Teaching Aids 


Films 


Scientific 
l6mm sound. 13% 


Ari tle and the 
reels 


Method. 1% 
4 minutes. Black and 
$137.50. Educational 
Richardson. Coronet 
South Water St. 


$75.00: color 


John §S 


Instructional Films, 65 E 


Chicago 1, Ill 


white, 


collaborator 


This 


a 
school pupils in biology, physics, 


nd senior high 
and gen- 


attitude 


film for junior 


valuable 
toward learning and scientific knowledge. It 
points out Plato's 
as the sole m 


eral science emphasizes a 


misconception of reason 
thod of learning. In spite of 
many references to the 


being not solely 


scientific method as 
y experimental nor single, 
“The Scientific Method” and experimental 
method are used synonyms. A few 


noticed specifically 


here as 
mispronunciations 
of Hippocrate a 


ferred to 


were 
ection, and léver is pre- 
(Webster's New Interna 


tional Unabridged-Merriam). There was no 


léver 


“music”, for which the 


highly commended. The 


producers are to be 
commentator’s voice 
and the 
Grecian 


excellent, actors’ 


very well be 


and diction were 


features could 


In the 


is a ne | s€1 m ota 


reviewer, the filn 
f Vic wpornt 
which all ages and al vels of 
should 


education 
M. Sanders 


recog 


Jame 5 


Rectan 


Black 


Measuring Ari yquares and 
16 mm sound. 11 minutes 
$60; color, $110. Educational 

Harl R. Douglass 


South Water St... 


gles. 1 reel 
and white, 
collaborator : 
Films, 65 E 
il 


Intended 


Core yet 


Chicago 1 


for the intermediate and junior 
high level, this film introduces the idea of 
area. Two boys are about to make a checker 
board and this is used to motivate the con- 
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units. After a careful ex- 
planation of the square as a unit for meas 
uring film with the 
number of squares in a row and the number 
of rows. Here the laid basis of 
stops, are told the pedantic 
length times width equals area 


able that 


does not conclude that area in 
multiplying the 
units mm a 


width by the 


cept of square 


area, the continues 
carefully 
area and we 
It is regret 
fine background the 


after a film 


square units 
is found by number of 
length or 
The 
reviewers feel it is a good introduction to 
tl [ with the 
Ruth B. R 


William J 


square row on the 


number of such rows 


‘ concept ot rusty 


' | 
I I 


area previ 


exception 


Livestock and Meat. 1 reel. l6mm 
Available for the cost of return postage 
from Sterling-Movies, USA, Inc., 100 W 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill 

ry 


sound 


is film portrays the growth of the 


industry 


cattle from when 
cattle were driven to market to the 
industry it is today. Urs 
sound track, especially at beginning of 
the film. is not goo. Tin ar* better films 


on the same subject avaii 


pioneer stages 


‘ncent 
tunate) the 


¥. Dierickx 


Home and Edu 
sound. 13% munutes 
color, $137.50. Edu 


Life nm Anctent Greece 
ition, 1 reel. 16mm 
Black and white, $75; 
cational collaborator: Lewis Paul Todd 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 

Water St., Chicago 1, Il 


Life in 


Citizen. 1 


Ancient Role of the 
reel. 16mm sound. 11 minutes 
Black and white, $60: color $110. Educa 
tional collaborator: Lewis Paul Todd 
met Instructional Films, 65 E. South 


Greece 


(or 
Water 


Street 


Chicago 1, Ill 
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Either film is a clear and 
entation of the life in 
seen from the point of view of a 
In either the child is led to 
perience of his Greek ccunterpart 
the common-place and typical activities of 
the day. There are children at 
school, and in the performance of respon 
sibilities associate these with their state of 
life. There are also instances of personal re- 
lations where the Greek child’s intra-fa- 
milial contacts with its parents and siblings 
and attitudes towards friends and playmates 
are portrayed. The settings of the two films 
are Greece itself, and the viewer is exposed 
to some of the beauties of the country and 
its people which made each Greek so proud 
of his city, state and of 
therein 


simple pres 
Ancient Greece as 
child. 
view the ex 
throug! 


play, at 


those who dwelt 
Joseph Chada 


A Nation’s Meat. 16mm sound. 27 minutes. 
Color. Rental charge: return postage. Pro- 
duced by Swift and Company. Distributed 
by: Sterling-Muvies USA, Inc., 100 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 


An excellent film for upper grade, high 
school, and college classes in economic geog- 
raphy. Although the full story of meat is 
the obvious intent of the production, its 
strongest points are marketing, 
processing, and the transportation of live 
animals and processed meat. The production 
of meat on 


tl ose of 


ranges and general farms and 
in feed lots is presented in fragmental form 
It would have been much more effective if 
the methods had been combined at the 
beginning of the film. Special mention must 
be made of the interesting footage on stock 
yards and packing procedures in 
processing and packaging meats. Also, the 
producers are to be complimented for the 
excellent photography and the 
mentary accompanying the 


V. W. 


house 


fine com- 
film. Highly 
recommended Brockmann 
The Inwisible 


Color 


Killer. 1 reel. 16mm _ sound. 
Filmed for the Automotive Exhaust 
Research Institute. Distributed free except 
for return postage by Sterling Movies, 
U.S.A. Inc., 100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
3, Ill 


This is an educational film for the general 
public, and is of significance to anyone who 
drives or is responsible for the maintenance 
of an automobile. It emphasizes the import- 
ance of intact, tight exhaust systems for 
automobile engines. The 


cause of one-third 
of highway fatalities is unknown, but carbon 
monoxide is suspect 
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Here a newspaper reporter backtracks 
from a DOA in a hospital emergency room, 
who had no visible injuries and was in a 
one car accident travelling at a moderate 
speed on a clear, dry road. He was known 
to be a careful driver. After consulting the 
victim’s wife, who had no explanation ex- 
cept a closed window, and consulting the 
service station man who took care of the 
who remembered a defective muffler, 
the reporter returned to the autopsy sur- 
geon. The lab report showed a sufficient 
amount of carbon monoxide to cause death, 
in the victim’s blood. The sum total of 
these studies is convincing and the reporter 
lays out an educational article in his news- 
paper for public education. The general 
effect is thought provoking 
James M. Sanders 


Car, 


Christmas on Grandfather’s Farm 
(1890's). 22 minutes. 2 reels. 16mm sound 
Black and white, $75; color, $137.50. Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 East Water St., 
Chicago 1, IIL. 


Teachers of American history classes in 
grades 4-8 will find this film in color an 
excellent enrichment teaching aid to vitalize 
social living in the period of 1890-1900 in 
midwest America. The Watertown (Wis- 
consin) Historical Society made it possible 
to photograph the story in a farm house of 
that period which is now called the Octagon 
House Museum, Watertown, Wisconsin 
Here we see an authentic and accurate por 
trayal of a rural home in which the people 
are making preparations for a family re- 
union (including three generations) on 
Christmas Day. The viewer of this film is 
deeply moved by the warmth, love, and 
co-operation of this wholesome family 
group. At no time is there an attempt to 
utilize the Christmas holiday to proselyte 
upon anyone's religious belief. The colors 
add much to the value of this aid. Highly 
recommended. Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Meat Buying Customs. 1 
sound. 10 minutes. 


reel. 16mm 
Cost—return postage. 
Available through Sterling Movies Inc 
U.S.A. Central Booking Exchange, 100 
West Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIl. 


This is a color cartoon type of film which 
shows the reason for the development of 
the food packing industry. Meat buyers 
must buy animals which can be economically 
used in various sections of the country. 
This would be good for distributive educa- 
tion Madelyn Gorman 


classes. 
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Fundamentals of the Nervous System. | 
reel. 16mm sound. 16 minutes. Black and 
$75; $150. Educational col 
laborator James Toman. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil 
mette, Ill 

This film 
an adjustment 


white, color, 


defines the system as 
communications. 
It treats of the major divisions, defines and 
discusses the neurone, including multipolers 


and the reflex arc 


nervous 


system of 


, which, however, is not 
such. It is a 
mostly new adaptation of an earlier film by 
A. J. Carlson and 
mentioned, as are (neuro humeral) chemical 
mediators. A pronunciations are not 
the preferred as given in Webster's New 
International dictionary. 

This 


tional 


named as rewritten, re-edited, 


Associates, Reflexes are 


Lew 


film could be useful to an excep 
h 


junior high school, or 


high 
elementary 


group, 


college biology, and in physi 
ology and psych logy classes 
James M. Sanders 


by Products l 
Color 


reel. l6mm sound. 10 


minutes Price: Cost of return post- 
age Sterling Movies, 
Inc., Central Booking Exchange, 100 West 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill 


An animated 


Available through 


account of the by 
yielded in the processing of beef, pork, and 
mutton by our major meat packers. In the 
Colonial Era of American history, at least 
half of the weight of 
was discarded 


product 


a slaughtered animal 
waste. Today, the per 


cent of waste in meat processing is 
ligible to 25 per cent of the 


ot sheep, 10 to 20 per cent of the value of 
cattle, 2 5 


and from 2 to 5 per cent of the 
f hogs is derived from the sale of 


1 
hundreds of animal by 1 lucts. A good 


neg 
From 15 value 


value 
et 


liter ALiy 


' 


follow-up film for social studies classes in 
economic geography, especially in the graz- 
ng and meat packing industries. Recom- 
mended for upper grade and high school 


asses V. W. Brockmann 


Galileo. 1 reel. 16mm sound. 13.5 minutes 
lack and white, $75; color, $137.50. Edu- 
itional collaborator: Marshall Clagett. Cor- 
net Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 

I! 

This story is acted out by professionals 
nd the narration is parallel to the action 
The emphasis of the film is historical rather 
than scientific. It nicely illustrates the often 
told conflict 
and tradition as exemplified in the career 
of one of the great thinkers in the physical 
Such a story would be a valuable 


story of the between science 


sciences 
adjunct to either history or science in the 
upper elementary or secondary school years 


John J. Bowen 


Your Ticket to Safety. 1 reel. 16mm 
sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, $65; 
color, $125. Narrator: Art Baker. Available 
through Fass-Levy Films, 1320 Quebec St., 


Denver 20, Colorado 


This film is designed for use in secondary 
and adult education to 
approach traffic The film 
followed four captions: “Drivers cause acci- 
dents”; “Accidents bring action”; “Action 
means results”; and “Results spell safety” 
An incident of traffic enforcement methods 
followed each caption which depicted the 
alifornia traffic patrol in action. The film 
moved very well in illustrations, but this 
reviewer did not feel completely satisfied 
as to the film’s content fulfilling their stated 
| Dorothy Kozeluh 


oprectives 


toster a positive 


toward safety 


Filmstrips with Recordings 


Christmas Celebrated in Song 
set of two Filmstrips $6.00 each 
back record $3.00 
strips, 1 record, 2 
for Visual Education, Inc., 
Parkway, Chicago 14, III 


Full color 
Sack to 
2 Film- 
Society 


Complete set, 
$13.50 
1345 


guides 


Diversey 


Seasonal filmstrips with 


recording 


accompanying 
many interesting 
favorite religious 


illustrating the 
origins of many of 
and folk Christmas carols 

Part I—“Christmas in 
strives to heritage of religious 
Christmas Carols to the Gospel accounts 
of the story of the Christ Child, and Part 


our 


Sacred 


Musi - 


relate our 
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Folk Music,” 


festive 


II, “Christmas in attempts to 


capture the spirit in the songs of 


people of many ages and many lands during 


the Christmas season 


These filmstrips provide an opportunity 


for community singing, a special feature, 


which makes them ideal program material 
The quality of the 


filmstrips is good and the organ and mixed 


for school audiences 


chorus provide an excellent musical back- 


The filmstrips are suitable and 


ided 


through 


Mary 


adult 
Janeski 


for ages ten 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


The Adolescent Citizen 
terson et al. Free Press, 
Pp 387. $6.00 


By Franklin Pat- 
Glencoe, IIl., 1960 
Teachers and curriculum groups will 
this volume an authoritative guide to citi- 
zenship education in high school. The pub 
lication is based on a study conducted by the 
Tufts University Civic Education Center. A 
multidisciplinary group drawn from the 
fields of psychology, sociology, and educa 
tion review and reassess 
cation practices in high examine 
available research relevant to the 
problem of citizenship education for youth, 
and suggest promising programs to 
help American adolescents become mature 
citizens in a democratically oriented society 
As a text, it is particularly adapted for 
the pre-service and in-service education of 
teachers. The documentation of the his 
torical development of citizenship education 
and the bibliographical notations are 
impressive John M 


find 


citizenship edu 
schools, 


social 


sche xt yl 


quite 
Beck 


How to 
Leslie W 
Fifth Ave 
500. $6.75 


This is a “how-to-do-it” handbook of 
specialized skills for using mass media in 
interpreting the work of the public 
to the community. It tells how to set up 
exhibits, write news stories, prepare public 
speeches, establish good press relations, plan 
for printing, produce motion pictures, stage 
programs for radio and television, and plan 
and conduct school bond ca:npaigns. The 
sources of information represent successful 
experiences of eleven experts in school pub 
lic relations. Recommended especially for 
graduate students in education, school ad- 
ministrators, and public relations personnel 


John M. Beck 


Tell the 
Kindred et al 
New York 11, 


School Story. By 
Prentice-Hall, 70 


N.Y., 1960. Pp 


schools 
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Improving Patterns of Language Usage. 
Golden. Wayne State University 
ress, Detroit 2, Mich., 1960. Pp. 211. $2.95 


By Ruth | 
}? 


Teachers faced with the problems of in 
structing students whose language usage is 
at variance with prevalent regional and 
socia! norms will be interested in both the 
methods and conclusions of this study. The 
questionnaire which was the basis of it was 
filled out by over 1200 eleventh and twelfth 
grade students in six Detroit high schools 
and consisted of nearly eighty items, about 
thirty of which deal with specific items of 
pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary 
The author analyzes the results in relation 
to the education and occupation of the 
varents, the number of books in the home, 

urch attendance, and attitudes toward 
language. Of particular value to teachers 

iould be the sample lessons and exercises 

Tf improving usage 

Virginia McDavid 
{udio-Visual Techniques in 
Foreign Languages. 
New York 
oquare, New 
$3.25 

This book cover 


trom sin ple devices in use long before the 


¢ 


Teaching 
By Theodore Huebener. 
University Press, Washington 
York 3, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 163. 


s audio-visual techniques 


erm was invented up to the contemporary 


lancuage laboratory. The discussion of each 


conc s¢ 


wide 


technique is and practical, showing 
experience in the field 
understanding of what is useful. 
The appendix contains a wealth of material 
on pictures, film strips, films, records, and 
This is a timely book for every 
teacher of a foreign language 


Dorothy F. 


he author's 
and his 


tapes 
Roberts 
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For the Kindergarten 

I Can Read Seri David and the Giant 
Mike McClis Illustrated by Fritz 
Siebel. Morris 1s a Cowboy. a Policeman, 
and a Baby Sitter. Written and illustrated 
by B. Wisemar Fire Cat. Written 
and illustrated | Esther Avarill. Harry 
and the Lady Next Door. By Gene Zion 
Illustrated by Margaret Bloy Graham 
Hurry Hurry By Edith Thacher Hurd 
Illustrated by Clement Hurd. Little Bear's 
Friend. By Else Holmelund Minarik. Illus- 
trated by Maurice Sendak. Harper and 
Bros 49 E. ee New York 16 N mu 
1960. Unp., 63, 62, 62, and Unp., re- 
spectively first book; $2.10 each 


the 


by ock 


i he 


33rd 
64, 
$1.95 


others 


for 
ror 


who 


t childrer 


have developed some 
1g probably those in ad 
second grade, will enjoy 
ks. In the opinion of 
first and last books are 
far as theme, plot, style, and 
illustrations are concerned. All of the stories 
told with a controlled vocabulary. If 
the reader to put to use some word 
attack skills, new words should present little 
difficulty, especially hey occur in 
interesting context. Because of their appeal, 
these stories will stimulate some children to 
stretch and grow in reading and will offer 
others comfortable, recreational pleasure 


Mabel G 


r li 
eaacing 


this reviewer, the 


e best as 


are 


1s able 


because 


Hemington 


I Want to be 


Cowboy. By 


Series. I Want to be a 
Carla Greene. Illustrated by 
Janet LaSalle. J] Want to be an Airplane 
Hostess. By Carla Greene. Illustrated by 
Frances Eckart. J] Want to Dentist 
By Carla Greene. Illustrated by Irma Wilde 
I Want to be a Librarian. By Carla Greene. 
Illustrated by Frances Eckart. Childrens 
Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, IIL, 
1960. Unp. $2.00 each 


be a 


Riding the range on your own pony and 
being a cowboy is a dream of every young- 
ster. All children have felt the glamour of 
that first flight on an airliner, especially 
satisfying their interest in duties, training, 
and qualifications of the hostess. A boy 
who likes to work with his hands was in- 
trigued with the equipment and its opera- 
tion in a dentist's office. A first visit to the 
library with its shelves books opens a 
new world to children. These beautifully 
illustrated books should delight all young 
readers Edna R. Olson 


ot 


Time is When. By Beth Youman Gleick. 
Illustrated by Harvey Weiss. Rand McNally 
and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIL, 
1960. Unp. $2.75. 

The concept of time is cleverly presented 
in picture and text layout through the use 
bold color, the organization of ideas, 
the variety of childlike applications, and 


o! 
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and Primary Grades 


the humorous style 
children distinguis! 
tomorrow; to know 
this morning, this 


All this should help 
between yesterday and 
the difference between 
afternoon, and tonight 
It should also make children curious as to 
how much can be done in a second, a 
minute, an hour. Unusual thought pro- 
voking contribution in the teaching of time 
past, the present time, and the future. Beau- 
tiful and read with large black 
type Bertha Z. Albrecht 


All the Sounds We Hear. By Lee 
Illustrated by Audrey Zinser Ashley 
Co., Box 16, Austin 61, Tex., 1960 
40. $1.75 

The wonderful world of 
plored through the media of 
words. The many sounds around us 
dren, clocks, machines, and music — are 
made almost audible through the rhythmic, 
descriptive phrases and the delightful illus 
trations. Sounds of the are re 
corded in the text telling of nature‘s chang- 
ing activities. Happy, sad, frightening, and 
lazy sounds as well as some we might never 
notice are all presented in this interesting 
book that is particularly recommended for 
reading aloud to children from ages six to 
ten. Attention to the pleasantness and pur- 
pose of sound is developed as is a growing 
awareness to the environment 


Vinita A. 


or 


easy to 


Nelson 
Stec k 
Pp 


sound is 
pictures 


ex- 
and 
chil 


seasons 


Beuschlein 


A Book of Tongues 
Guy. Illustrated by 
Co., Box 16, Austin 
48. $1.75 

The uniqueness of this book lies in the 
interesting information on how members of 
the animal kingdom employ the tongue for 
unusual purposes: to catch their dinner, to 
scrub their young, to reach for food, to 
serve as a thermometer, or to scrape food 
from plants. The large and striking illus- 
trations step up communication. Recom 
mended for independent fun reading 

Bertha Z. Albrecht 


Welsh 
Steck 
Pp 


Anne 
Rice 
Tex., 1960 


by 
Elizabeth 
61, 


One Day at the Zoo 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 45. $2.95 

One can take a wonderful trip to the zoo 
through the exciting black and white photos 
of some of its inhabitants. Penguins and 
peacocks, lemurs and leopards, a guanaco 
and a gorilla are among the creatures that 
just about come alive and out of the pages. 
This is a delightful picture book; the story 
seems to have been developed to give the 
pictures some unity of purpose. Talking 
animal tales, except fantasy, might be ques- 
tionable but despite one’s attitude in this 
regard the book is highly recommended 


Vinita 


By Dick Snyder 


Jeuschlein 
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Plenty of Fish By Millicent Selsam 
Illustrated by Erik Blegvad. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y 
1960. Pp. 62. $2.19 

This first-rate book should stimulate in 
terest in nature and in reading. The text, 
which uses first grade vocabulary, is about 
Willy and his trip to the five- and ten-cent 
store to buy goldfish and how tl 
led to greater knowledge of fish and the 
habits. Bits of humor and warmth mak« 
the book a jov to read. Highly recon 


mended Bertha Z. Albrecht 


some 


Written and 
B. Lippin 
Philadelphia 


We Live im the Country 
illustrated by Lois Lenski. J 
cott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 128. $2.95 

This latest t 
America tells about 
farms: a chicken farm, a 
sheep farm, and a tree farm. The language 
is childlike, the content fits snugly into our 
social studies requirements, and the line 
drawings form clear pictures for our seven 
to-nine reader who will benefit most by 
this little bool Ruth Dennis 


he Roundabout 
four types of 
cotton tarm, a 


book in 


series 


illustrated 


opf, 501 


1960 


Titi 


Frontwrs of 


vty 


1960 


$7 S50 ea 


people 


tlers of 


anecdotes of bravery 

and heroism, with 
thrills. Many famous 

and scouts as ll 
names appear ey hi 
the TV Western with the 
dian T he 
and the stories are 
in simple 


we 
TI 


rormat 
short and 
sentences. The print 
all are attractively illustrated 
keyed maps showing the routes 
plorers, the Pony Trail Express, and tl 
early railroads. With a high interest lev 
and easy reading vocal! 
prove excellent middle grade supplementary 
material and very useful in units on pio- 
neer life and western expansion 

Mary T. Prendergast 


encounters 


they. shou 


ulary, 
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Mouse. The first baby arrives; then trip- 
ets; followed by twins; and finally twin 
boys. As the family doings develop, the 
corresponding number combinations in ad- 
lition and subtraction are presented. Rec- 
ommended for reading to five- and six-year 
olds Bound in soil resistant, washable 
cover Bertha Z. Albrecht 


e: The Legend of a Good Dog. Told 

Mary FE Little. Charles 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 
Unp. $2.7 


illustrated by 
ibner’s 
N. ¥ 
\ beautifully retold medieval legend of 
ithful little won his way into 

eaven to join his The delicate 
e illustrations in colors are in the 
illuminated manuscripts. A charm- 


Louise M. Jacobs 


ss ns, 
1960 


dog 
master 
tour 


} 


tyle ( f 
ng book 


»y Moy. Written 
Politi. Charles 
Ave New 


$2.95 


and illustrated by 
Scribner’s Sons., 597 


York 20, N. Y., 1960 


\ spirited, charming story of an Ameri 
in-Chinese family in Los Angeles. The 
iiet, mannerly children enjoy games simi 
ar to those of American girls and boys. A 
olorful New Year celebration depicts Chi 

nese customs and traditions. The large, bril 
iant pictures enhance the sheer humor and 
charm of a well told tale 

Marie Z. Cole 


For the Middle Grades 


Ameri é f n 


fugqustus Series. Augustus Goes South 
luqustus Helps the Navy. Augustus and 
the Mountains. Augustus and the River 
Written and illustrated by Le Grand (,;ros 
et and Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 
Y., 1960. Pp. 128 each. $1.50 each. 
he adventures of Augustus, a barefoot 
will intrigue boys within the middle 
As he rides down the river 
shanty boat, he will take the reader 
along and introduce him to the people and 
local color of the surrounding communities 
Augustus allows his vivid imagination, his 
desire for excitement, and his keen sense 
f fun to take him through the Louisiana 
swamp lands where he encounters pirates 
and buried treasures. In the Smoky Moun- 
takes on the role of a sharp de- 


he rang¢ 


im a 


tains he 
tective to solve a deep mystery. His desire 
to serve his country during the war years 
brings him to Maine where he involves 
himself in a suspense-filled episode with 
two German submarines, spies, and finally 
the United States Navy. Even though his 
uiventures are far-fetched, they do provide 
a colorful background and description of 
that are interesting to children be- 
tween the ages of ten and twelve years. 


Miriam A. Potnick 
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Henry Clay: Statesman and Patriot. By 
Regina Z. Kelly Illustrated by Charles 
Walker. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St 


Boston 7, Mass., 1960. Pp. 191 $1.95 


Recently acclaimed by a senate committee 
as one of the five greatest senators in our 
history, Henry Clay exemplifies the loyalty 
devotion, obligation in thei 
service to their country of so many of her 
sons that have built a strong, cohesive 
union within this vast land. Although 
Clay’s life lacks the colorful adventures 
that make many of our hero tales appealing 
to children, the author —a former 
in the Chicago Public Schools — has 
tized the highlights effectively. This is a 
Piper “9-12” book, which will round out 
the background of the pre-Civil War pe- 
riod for elementary schools 


Julienne Couleur 


and sense of 


teacher 
lrama- 


Sons of the Desert. By Sonia 
Gidal. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., 
New York 14, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 79. $3.50 

Bedouin life in the Middle East is de- 
scribed by Fayez, thirteen-year-old son of 
a clan leader of one of the most distin- 
guished tribes in the heart of the Sinai 
Desert. The description is cleverly pre- 
sented through the boy’s routine experiences 
of a few days. Excellent photographs have 
been employed in an atterapt to acquaint 
young readers with both custom and 
tume of these desert dwellers \ glossary 

1 well as an excellent 


has been provided as 
map of the area Marjorie McGurty 


and Tim 


cos- 


Young Ranchers at Oak Valle, By 
Lucille M. Nixon. Lane Book Co. Menlo 
Park, Calif., 1960. Pp. 64. $2.95 
As the reader shares the daily 
of Tim and Maria Black 
Valley Ranch, he will 
himself that there is mucl 
to learn. Every worker, 
old, has a job to ck 
if the ranch is be a 


*xperiences 
who live at Oak 
soon discover tor 
to do and mucl 
both young and 
that he must do 
successful one 
work and 
when the 
The factual information 


iphs should 


well 


ranch is not always 


Cally heg ns 


appeal to 
throug! 
Potnick 


fourth 
at \ 
Kaye Starbird 
B. Lipp 


Philadelp! 


lelight of 
Very young 
lilting lines 


their own ex 
and 


ze some ot 


periences with people and animals; 


adults will realize the very real art of many 


a \ hr Illustrations match the 
| ommended 


Héléene Grossenbacher 
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Stuart 
Whit 
York 


lesse 
Henneberger 
42nd St.. New 
$2.50. 


The Rightful Owner By 
Illustrated by Robert 
tlesey House, 330 W 
36, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 110 


From the moment he caught 
friends with the stray hound 
knew the joys of owning a 
und the haunting fear that would 
claim it. Surprisingly, rightful 
owner appeared he was able to settle the 
question to Mike’s satisfaction. The solu- 
tions which Mike, with the guidance of his 
found for his problems make this 
a wholesome and appealing story not only 
lovers but for all middle grade 

Julienne Couleur 


mace 
Mike 


dog 


and 
dog, 
hunting 
somecone 
when the 


‘ 
parents, 


for dog 
pupils 


Hundred 
mens By Illa 
Robert Borja 

Ave., Chicago 7, 


One and One Si 


tence Experi 
Podendorf. Illustrated by 
Childrens Press, 310 §S 
Racine Ill, 1960. Pp. 157 


$4.50 


Designed for children’s use, this beauti 
fully illustrated book gives suggestions for 
experiments with light, heat, sound, chem 
istry, and water. Experiences with magnets 
electricity, machines, air, and plants are 
also included. Each experiment is intro 
duced with a question and followed by di 
rections for discovering the Most 
of the materials needed are n the 
home; others can bh procured in 
drug or hardware Following the 
simple recommended step by 
step, the author children to 
work on their plan and 
the experiment carefully, to observe, to 
think, and to find out. Children from nine 
to twelve years old will find the fascinating 
pages within their reading 
teachers may use 


answer 
available 
readily 
stores 
procedures 
encourages 


own t execute 


while their 


range 
the book as a reference 
for elementary school science 


Muriel 


source classes 


Beuschlein 


| uican 
man Bate 
Fifth Ave 
Unp. $2.75 

\ beautiful, 
and pictures, 
oft an 
warning-buoy 


Written and illustrated by Nor 
Charles Scribner's Sons 597 
New York 17, N. Y., 1960 
vital, forceful story in 
depicting the 
old-fashioned engine to a modern 
The dramatic trip throug 
the steel mill explaining the development of 
plate steel scrap iron is mag 


\ must for 


words 
transtormation 


from mificently 
ht 
inTrary 


Marie Z. Cole 


every 


The 


Hlustrated by 


mdering Moon. By lames Reeves 
Edward Ardizzone. EE. P 
and Co., 300 Park Ave. S.. New 
York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 74. $2.50 
Putting this book into the 
child will release the brake on his imagina 
tion. No matter what a child's mood, the 
author has written a poem to match it 
There is substance here for the pensive 
ones; gay humor and a variety of 
metrical magic for all uth B. Smith 


Dutton 


hands of a 
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ard-Schuman, 404 For 
16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 175 


Here fantasy boys well 
will The factual background 
Canadian wild life is a perfect frame f 
the hilarious adventures of grou] 
youngsters and Augustus P 
master un and railway 
Readers enjoy unusual 
which l f 
orphan an to 
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lying ill is 
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Adventures of Richard Wagner 
Wheeler. Illustrated by Floyd Webb 
Dutton and Co., 300 Park Ave. S 
Ye N. Y., 1960. Pp. 157 37 


DO./ 
gay ( Richard Wagn 
evoted to many amazin hi 
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interesting 
the period. Its 
and fascinating 
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i W hat 
Piltz. Illustrated by Berthold 
What is an Atom’? By Gabriel 
and Joseph DiStefano. IIlust: 
Berthold Tiedemann. What Ele 
By B. John Syrocki. Illustrated 
What is Gravity? 
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Tear Down to Build Up. By Jean Poin- 
lexter Colby. Illustrated by Joshua Tolford. 
Hastings House, 151 E. 50th St., New York 
22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 56. $2.95 

The demolition of famous buildings, old 
landmarks, and other ¢tructures a neces- 
sary predecessor to the construction of 
modern skyscrapers, new schools, and shop- 
p centers. This profusely and well illus- 
trated book is the story of building wreck- 
ng with emphasis on the fascinating new 
machines which achieve speed and efficiency 
n clearing blocks of land in preparation 

yr construction that will make a new and 
etter America. A book suitable for mid- 
lle grade readers Syh C. Zahora 


rk 
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Christma Stories "Round the World 
Lois Johrison. Illustrated by Beth 


Rand, McNally and Co., P. O. Box 
hicago 80, Ill., 1960. Pp. 175. $2.95 


Fourteen countries are represented in this 
ollection of stories by well-known authors 
Descriptions the different Christmas 
ustoms and appropriate illustrations add to 
tl the book. Biographical 
authors are also included 
f the holiday season, 
will help readers of all 
understanding and appre- 
iation of other lands and people 
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The concept that forms of 
sidered ; st 
al life 


developed pper 


energy are con 
plant and 
and organic and :morganic mate- 
grade pupils could 
1 


read 


urces ; well as 


book in class or for library 
information about 
find activities 
There is an excellent fore- 
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\X secure 
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day concept 
n pages 131 
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Austrhein 


Don Tiburcio’s Secret. By Jeanne Loisy 
[ilustrated by Francoise Estachy. Pantheon 
Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 144. $3.00 

The 
gypsy boy w 
those of Huck Finr 

of appeal 


adventures of 
' 


Pepe the Spanish 
narrates this story, rival 
Tom Sawyer in 
Pepe succeeds it 
showing us mu¢ f life on the Spanisl 


and 


countryside as he seeks to solve a baffling 
mystery a schoolmaster 
magnificent blue parrot and 
the fo r owner of the 
} ’s family 
which was 


rance, to 


and ] 1s 
Don Tiburcio 
ancient 
resides. Don’t 
awarded the Prix 
anyone until you've 
Ruth B. Smitl 


involving a 


castle 


give 


Jeunesse 
enjoyed 


Tunnels. By Fon W. Boardman, Ir 

Z. Walck, 101 Fifth Av New 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 144. §$: 
This author is no newcomer to the field 
f factual books. As with his other books, 
excellently written and illus- 
trated. Almost any boy, and certainly 
who has tunnel or cave, will 
find this 
nusual 
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book 
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Ernest 
Little, 
Boston 6, 


The Impossible Journey of Sw 
Shackleton By William Bixby 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St. 
Mass., 1960. Pp. 207. $3.00 


Ant- 
this work. 
those 
and filled 
courage and 
Schackleton, 
served as a 


\ heroic struggle to conquer the 
arctic continent is the subject of 
The accounts of the 
nvolved are vivid, fast 
with exciting adventure The 
resourcefulness of Sir 
the leader of the 
magnificent inspiration men in over- 
coming suffering and hardship in their 
struggle with the elements. It is an excellent 
book for additional reading in upper grades 
science and social studies programs and will 
certainly imecrease pupil interest in this 
large but still relatively unknown part of 
the world loseph Silverstem 


experiences of 


moving, 


Ernest 
expedition, 
to his 


Danger on the Mountain. By Jaap ter 
Haar. Illustrated by Albert Orbaan. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 124 E. 8th St.. New 


York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 186. $3.50 


Because of an unfortunate accident not 
of his own making, Paul hesitates to act 
as a mountain-climbing guide up Weisshorn 
with Mr. Fullmore. Much as be could use 
the money to pay the exorbitant medical 
bills for his father, Paul feels he must 
not risk his life since he is the family bread- 
winner, and the trip so late in the year 
would be foolhardy. His friend Rudi brings 
everything to a climax when disaster strikes 
during his effort to earn money on the risky 
trip to help Paul. Though adventure-packed, 
the story drags what, but it should 
prove popular Marie Z. Cole 
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perheld Illustrated by 
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175. $2.95 
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Mystery of Broken-Horse Chimn BR 
Eda and Richard Crist. Illustrated by Rich- 
ard Crist Abelard-Schuman,. 404 Fourt!l 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp 
189, $3.00 


Doce ind 
Bobby 1 Vat 


her thirteer 
ation in the 


} 


to solve a 


Fifteen-year-old 
year-old brother 
Pennsylvania mountains, seek 
mystery involving a lost deed, a 
roll. a witch, and a mysterious old hermit 
Rather slow-moving story ages ten to 
thirteen Eugene N. Westpha 


stolen pa‘ 


High 
World 


Cleveland 2, 


{ oombs 
110th St 
$495 


Timber ty Charles | 
Publishing Co., 2231 W 
Ohio. 1960 Pp 23 
The development of forestry as a moder 
profession effectively 
the widest possible use of 
clearly related. Beginning 
a brief survey of depletion practices in 
early America, the author explains 
structure, appropriate harvesting 
methods, and 
story of the 


functioning to make 
our forest re 
sources 1s with 
tree 
and pre 
cessing advances in forestry 
men and the 
organizations cooperating in the protection 
and this major 
sincerely enthusiastically 
This illustrated 
of the importance of 
of water, 
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stude nts 


Lost Canyon of the 
W. Leiser Criterion 
New York 19, 


Navajos. By 
Books. 6 W 
7tl St.. N y é 1960 Pp 
160. $3.00 


This mystery story centers around a 
Navajo youth. While acting as a guide for 
a small group of university professors who 
re seeking an archeological treasure, Ysidr: 
is confronted with countless mysterious 
occurrences and challenges. The lad’s ex 
periences prove to be unbelievably reward 
: eac } obstacle The 
author’s knowledge of the Southwest and 
of its people is clearly i 


as he overcomes 
evidenced by the 
background upon which he has constructed 
th adventure. For the upper grades 
Marjorie McGurty 


Wallace West 
161, Hicksville, 


Bird of Time By 
(gnome Press, P. O. Box 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 256. $3.50 


After getting off to a slow start this book 
finally lives up to the reputation of excel 
lence that has been established by the author 
in previous books. The science fiction en 
thusiast will find here all of the wonder 
the pseudo-scientific interplanetary space 
travel, and weird wars to satisfy his most 
“out of the world” appetite. The characters 
from Earth to Mars to Polaris ITI 
as easily as you and I would travel to 
Philadelphia and back. The twelve-year 
olds will find this an exciting book with a 
smashing climax. It will be a welcome ad 
dition to their library |. Len Mallette 


The 


travel 


For the High School 


Victory m Peaceful ( 


For 
with 


ym petition 
S. Krushchev 
Park Ave., S., 
Pp. 784. $3.9 
Premier Krush- 
interviews. Its 
inform the English speaking 
world of Russia’s aims and 
foreign policy and thus 
the ground for an understanding between 
the Soviet Republic and the United States 
Mr. Krushchev holds that peaceful coex 
istence states with different 
systems is not only feasible but also highly 
desirable, if 


Id to be 
maintained 


Nikita 
300 
1960 


Capitalism. By 
E. P. Duttor 
New York 1), 


This 1s a 
chev’s 1958 
purpose is t 
peopl s of the 
ideals in its 


and Co 


N. Y., 


collection of 


speeches and 


clear 


betwee social 
peace in the world ts 
The material in the book should 
be understood by junior high and higl 
school students Joseph Chada 


Friends By Lorraine 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison 
York 17, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 223 


Dear American 
Adele Nieri 
Ave., New 
$3.25. 

Through pen pal letters upper grade ele- 
mentary pupils will be introduced to cus 
toms and ideas of foreign countries. History 
is presented in a painless and subtle way 


when other students answer letters and 
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juestions of importance to American pupils 
With this jet age making the world smaller 
it is important to help Americans realize 
that each country though strange to us is 
not different to those living there. Indeed 
we seem strange to them also. Our future 
adults need to accept others as we want 
to be accepted Gladys \ Berg 


You Can Do By 
Harper and Bros., 49 
York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp 


Experwments 
A Edison 
yt 9 Ne Ww 


dison 


‘or illustration of sheer determination 
ortitude, patience, and industriousness no 
ne can find a better source of inspiration 
than this short book on the trials and 
tribulations of Thomas A, Edison. In addi- 
tion to a fascinating but brief biographical 
sketch of the famous inventor's life, the 
igh school and more advanced elementary 
school pupils will find here an amazing 
array of simple but basic experiments deal 
ing with electricity and some chemistry 
Good reading for all lower class high school 
pupils but particularly for those with a 
i nterest in 


1ee¢p SCIETICE 


Walter G Selig 


Chicago Schools Journal 





Moves Forward. By Gerald W 
ohnson Illustrated by Leonard Fisher 
William Morrow Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 246. $3.95 


Our history covering World War I with 
the collapse of existing empires of Central 
Europe and Woodrow Wilson's attempt to 
make a lasting peace through treaty and a 
League of Nations. Isolationists defeated 
the League and the “guilt” and “repara 
tions” weakened the treaty. Added 
to this a world-wide economic crisis brought 
unrest and suffering upon which Hitler and 
Mussolini capitalized. F. D. R. and the New 
Deal brought the country out of the depres 
sion and with other leaders ended World 
War II and set up the United Nations. A 
simple vocabulary adequately explains com 
plex events; the text will hold the interest 
of junior high school readers 

Geraldine O'Malley 


America 


clauses 


Mark Toyman's 
topher Webb 
E. 24th St., 
Pp. 184. $2.95 

This historical novel ranges half a 
continent: from Kansas to California it 
traces the adventures of Mark Toyman 
John Brown's prediction that a day of wrath 
was coming, a day in which each man would 
come into his true inheritance, provides a 
central motif for the book. The plot is 
fast-moving and the historical background 
well detailed June Verbillion 


Inheritance By Chris- 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 
New York 10, N. Y., 1960 


over 


Westward to Adventure. By 
Illustrated by H 
,00ks, 257 


N. } 


Thad Har- 
Lawrence Holtman 
Fourth Ave., New 
1960. Pp. 159. $3.00 


rison 
Criterion 
York 10, 


A young Swedis! 


west 


immigrant is stranded 
on the Hudson's Bay. Near 
leath after many days of wandering in the 
wilderness, he is an Ojibway In 
dian couple. Living with them the boy ex 
periences many exciting adventures. He 
adapts himself to the dangerous and vigor 
ous Ojibway way of life and soon becomes 
1 useful member of the tribe. Highly re 
ymmended for twelve to sixteen 
Eugene N. Westphal 


shore ot 


Sav ed by 


ages 


llaska’s Railroad 
\. Herron. Julian 
New York 18, 


This is the thrilling story of Heney, a 
man who never formally studied engineer- 
ing. Nevertheless he became one of the 
great railroad engineers of his time and 
against incredible odds built such lines as 
the White Pass and Yukon Railroad and 
the Copper River and Northwestern Rail- 
way which helped develop Alaska by per- 
mitting expansion of the gold and copper 
mines. Recommended for teen-agers 

G. Wallace Dierickx 


Builder $y Edward 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St., 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 192. $2.95 


January, 1961 


Escapes and Rescues. Compiled by Mar- 
garet C. Scoggin. Alfred A. Knopf, 5Ol 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960 
Pp. 241, $3.00 


True stories of courage and daring, this 
s a collection of excerpts which make good 
reading in themselves and can very easily 
introduce the reader not only to the books 
from which they are taken, but to others 
by these authors as well as stories of ad- 
venture, history, and travel. Most are of 
activities in World War II and Korea; 
others are of peacetime rescues at sea, test 
pilots, and the like. Will appeal especially 
to boys of high school age 

Ruth Dawson 


Thunderstorm. By Thelma Harrington 
Bell. Illustrated by Corydon Bell. Viking 
Press, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 128. $3.00. 


This is a detailed description of the de- 
velopment of cumulus clouds into thunder- 
clouds which produce one of nature's most 
powerful and complex forces, a thunder- 
storm. The methods of precipitation forma- 
tion, the nature of lightning, and various 
historical aspects of learning about weather 
are explained and illustrated for any layman 
to understand. For teen-agers or any ama- 
teur climatologist 

C. Wallace Dierickx 

Good Digging. By Dorothy and Joseph 
Samachson. Rand McNally and Co., P. O 
Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIL, 1960. Pp. 224 


3.50 


Curiosity about the past has always 
been a lively concern for those with a sense 
of history. Here is a book that embraces 
pre-history, the period before historians 
and accurate records. It is about those men 
called archeologists who prowl in the ruins 
of ancient civilizations in order that we 
may learn from their diggings something 
of the way of life of people who lived 
thousands of years ago. Recommended as 
supplementary reading in high school 
courses in world history 

Frederic ( serezin 

The Kingdom of the Sun. By Isaac Asi 
mov. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 160. $3.50 


The author, who has won international 
prominence for his well written books, re- 
lates this adventure in his usual concise and 
enthusiastic manner. High school students 
reading this text will be rewarded with 
many hours of exciting learning. Discov 
eries relative to the solar family are un 
folded step by step so that a growing com- 
prehension of the heavens becomes: a reality 
in the minds of the readers. This book 
should be included in every high school 
library Henry ]. Jaris 
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Rick Brant Projects. By Joh 
Blaine. Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 Broad 
way, New York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 247 
$1 Q5 

Rick 
in a pattern of science 
projects involved were actually 
or made by the author from low cost, easy 
to get materials. Of special mterest to high 
school boys are the fully illustrated plans 
that include archery, skin-diving, code de 
ciphering, tricks, and games 


Henry 


\clence 


Brant stories the exciting project 


adventure J 


constructed 


In Their Element 
Illustrated by Jane 
man, 404 Fourth Ave 
1960. Pp. 155. $3.00 


Maurice 
Abelard 
York 16 


Burtor 


New 


sing narrative 
scribes the 


form the author de 
structure, behavior, and life 
cycle of many familiar and unfamiliar 
aquatic mammals. His introductory chap 
ter, which is well written, pre 
sents the theories of and evidence for 
animal evolution. Since the use of scientifi 
terminology has been minimized, the book 
could be utilized by advanced seventh and 
eighth grade pupils as well as by high 
school biology students As the volume 
contains no index its use for reference 
may be 1 


extremely 


limited 
Marvin A. Brottman 
Engines and How They Work. By 
frey Boumphrey. Illustrated by S. J. Graham 
Jrowne Franklin Watts, 575 
Ave.., New York 22, N y 
$4.95 
Learning the principles of steam turbines 


and internal combustion engines can be the 
basis of learning the 


CL,eot 


Lex ngton 
1960. Pp. 255 


scientinc 
heat, electricity, and mechanics 
is an encyclopedic outline of the history 
and design of these devices. It describes 
many interesting historical applications 
which are neglected in the usual science 
book. It sutiers a bit 
items which are then promptly dropped 
there are a fe minor 

of these, it would be a valuable library 
dition for tl lassroom 


through ten 


concepts i 
This bool 


from the mention of 
errors, but in 


1 grades 
John |. Bower 

Electronics for Young ople 
and illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. McGraw 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New Y« 
36, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 190 


\ well 
on electronic 


Writter 


$3.50 


” 


written and well illustrated book 
r pupils i 
upper elementary grades and in high 
This fourth edit 
velopments i energy, 
computers, miniaturization 
guarding of our 
glimpses into the f 
Although the 


phenomena 


schoe 


health an also @ 


electroni 


terrifying 


subjects 
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has the ability to translate these 
ideas into simple and interesting 
The line drawings, made hy the 
lo much to clarify the concepts as 
are developed. 
Samuel L. Dolnick 
By Dorothy Childs 
Nils Hogner. J. B 
Washington Sq., Phila 
Pp. 220. $3.95. 


ver the Dam 
Illustrated by 
Co., E 


Pa., 1960 


about dams, often called for 
social studies classes, has 
find. This book covers the 
subject comprehensively and in sufficient 
detail for use in seventh, eighth, and nintl 
grades. The history of water power and 
from ancient times to such modert 
engineering wonders as Boulder Dam and 
Grand Coulee is told, along with a simple 
explanation of the basic principle involved 
and a discussion of some unsolved problems 
such as removal of sediment, effective flood 
control, and federal or private ownership 
llustrations are appropriate drawings 1 


bla k and 


Information 
by science and 
not been easy to 


dams 


wl ite 
Dorothy Schumacher 


Here Comes Harry 3y Hilda Lewis 
Illustrated by William Stobbs. Criterior 
Books, 6 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y 
1960. Pp. 257. $3.50 


Teen-agers interested in history shouk 
find this book a good insight into the life 
and times of Henry VI of England. They 
will be further rewarded by an excellent 
tale filled with court intrigue, romance, and 
mild suspense. Although we learn much of 
Henry VI, our real concern is for Harry 
Rushden, a noble’s son turned apprentice 
It is Harry, the friend, confidant, and spy 
f Henry VI, who is our bridge between 

lif f the crown and the life of his 

Donald R. Martin 


By Dola de 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave 
Mm Bic Pp. 211. $2.95 


well told is 


1960 


story 
te 


*{ 
steadily 


excellent 
agers gTrOoOwimMneg up n 
expanding physical di 
mensions and increasingly intimate humazr 
relations. When Mrs. Remington, the wid 
ywed mother of Cliff and Eva, brought 
seventeen-year-old Roza Vander | 
an orphanage in Holland to 
ome in the United States, she 
ng a challenging experience 
there 


loop tron 
share their 
was court 
For all 
real 


four 
f them was need of growtl 
forbearance, 
However, despite 
strained 

all of 
grew “in stature and in grace.” 


Mary E 


wth in understanding, i 
l 


and adjustment 
iderstandings and 


years became richer for 


emotions 


them as 
Courtenay 


Chicago Schools Journal 





Torrie. By Annabel and Edgar Johnson 
Harper and Bros., 49 E York 
16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 217 


High school freshman girls 
oughly enjoy reading this 
during a covered wagon 
unexplored West. Torrie 
world of excitement, adventure, hardship, 
and romance. Emotionally immature, her 
sense of values and respect for her parents 
radically change by the time the family 
reaches its destination. Her emergence from 
a child to a woman ready for marriage will 
keep the average engrossed from 
start to finisl Gladys A. Berg 


will thor- 
story of life 
journey to the 


grows up m a 


reader 


How to Use Adding and Calculating Ma 
chines. By Arthur L. Walker et al. Illus 
trated by Burr Adding Machine 
Company and The National Cash Register 
Company. Gregg Publishing Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St 
New York 36, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 250. $2.96 


This is a text-workbook divided into four 
units, which is a help to a teacher who 
likes to arrange the work on the rotation 
plan. It provides practical application of 
new skill-using business forms. The prob 
lems are realistic and varied enough to 
help students to develop their skill in oper- 
ating the following machines: ten-key add 
ing machine, full-key adding machine, rotary 
calculator, key-driven calculator. In addi- 
tion to many solutions, there are tests as 
well as supplementary problems enabling 
the teacher to take care of individual dif- 
ferences. The illustrations are appropriate 
to the content and to the age level of the 
pupils. Recommended for use in the fourth 
year of high school on a 
basis and for a one 


' 
college level 


ughs 


two-semester 
semester course at the 


lorence D. Schwartz 


Alexander vi 


Humboldt, Scientist, Es 
plorer, 


d miurer. By M. Z. Thomas 
Illustrated by Ulrik Schram. Translated by 
Elizabeth Brommer. Pantheon Books. 333 
Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 1960. Py 


192 


y of the famous Ger 
ographer, dealing pri 

explorations in South 

<periences in mapping un- 
climbing the 
studying vol 

specimens of plants 

and rocks are des d in some detail but 

ly tl ior has made the book 
succession of in 

dents instead of the it could 

have been. In spite of being a translation, 


‘ 


ntinent 


merely 


dramatic story 


S ¢as\ te read and 


junior 
but it is doubtful if pupils will 
find it ver nt sting 


ik 


suitable for 


high school 


Dorothy Schumacher 


January, 1961 


Elizabeth Garrett, M. D. By Jo Manton 
\belard-Schumann, 404 Fourth Ave. New 
York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 159. $3.00 


As the first woman medical student in 
England, Elizabeth was resented and re 
buffed by the medical profession, but by 
persistence and skill she finally qualified as 
a doctor, and later established a medical 
school and a hospital exclusively for women 
\ woman of great vitality, she was equally 
uccessful as a wife and mother. Especially 
enjoyable is the description of family life 
and the status of women in the Victorian 
period. Has vocational interest for girls 
at the jumor high level 

Eve K. Clarke 

Cowboy Artist, Charles M. Russell. By 
Shannon Garst. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th 
St.. New York 18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 192 


$2.95 


All too often teachers tend to slight 
biography and yet this genre makes a unique 
contribution to the child's total reading 
pattern. Charlie Russell’s star led him into 
lonely, dangerous territory and up many 
by-paths. Always the drive to sketch the 
best in a realistic manner dominated him 
“A charming eccentric,” his history should 
encourage any child in the upper grades 
who is experiencing difficulty in “finding 
himself.” June Verbillion 


Look to the Rose By 
|. B. Lippincott Co., E 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1960 


Shirley Seifert 
Washington Sq 
Pp. 378. $4.95. 


Two separate threads of nineteenth cen 
tury history the maturing of the frontier 
and the Civil War—are joined in a fas 
cinating novel which tells the love story 
of Nelly Kinzie, granddaughter of the first 
white settler in Chicago, and Willy Gordon 
of Savannah, Georgia. Strong-willed Nelly 
is the dominant personality who 
head-on with the obstacles to marriage, the 


problems of adjustment to life in a bewil 


lering 


clashes 


(,eorgia her 
1 the 
Willy is 


harmonious 


new environment in 
inomalous position during the war an 
critical days of reconstruction 
hadow whose consistency of 
response to Nelly reveals the complete unior 
of spirit between them which carried them 
triumphantly through the early 
years of their marriage. While this is es 
sentially Nelly’s and Willy's 
than that of sectional contrasts, the 


does create a strong 


stormy’ 


story rather 
author 
sense of the divergent 
traditions and 
} 


opposing views represente 


yy the two maim characters, and she skill 
fully handles their 
of the making 


addition to our hi 


resolution in the events 


story, 


this an 
storical 


appealing 
background for 


high school and adult readers 


Julienne Couleur 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Teacher 


Shakespeare: Modern Essays in Criticism 
Edited by Leonard F. Dean. Galaxy Books 


$2 25 
Critical essays on various facets of many 


of the major plays, each by a different 
scholar 


Seventeenth-Century English Literature 
By C. V. Wedgwood. Galaxy Books. $1.25 

A short general history, with bibliography 
and index 


luvenal the Satirist. By Gilbert Highet 
Galaxy Bocks. $1.85. 


A study of the Roman poet and his work 


Religion and Science. By Bertrand Rus- 


sell. Galaxy Books. $1.25. 
\ history of the conflicts between religion 
and science during the last 400 years 


Abridged 
Galaxy 


Goethe's Faust, Parts I and II 
translation by Louis MacNeice. 
Books. $1.25. 


For the High School 


Novellen. 


Bantam. $.75. 


German Stories—Deutsche 
Edited by Harry Steinhauer 
Novelle Italiane. Edited 
by Robert A. Hall, Jr. Bantam. $.75. 

Each Bantam Dual-Language Book con- 
tains 10 stories by various authors with the 
original language on the left-hand page and 
the English translation facing it. Also in- 
cluded are brief introductions in English, 
notes, a questionnaire, and a glossary 


Italian Stories 


Ben Jonson oy 
chette Chute 


Westminster. By Mar 
Everyman Paperback. $1.55 

The life and times of the great poet and 
playwright 


The Big 
Allen 

An informal history of the 
our century 


Change. By Frederick Lewis 


Bantam. $.50 


first half of 


Physics for Everybody. By Germaine and 
Arthur Everyman Paperback. $1.15 

An introduction to the laws and 
forces in physics index 


Beiser 


basic 
Many diagrams, 
A Single Pebble. By lon 
tam. $.35 

A trip up the 


engineer 


Hersey Ban 


Yangtze by an Americar 


The Genius of the Irish 
by Sylvan Barnet, Morton 
William Burto. Mentor. $.75 


Theater. Edited 


Berman, and 


Plays by Shaw, Lady Gregory, Synge, 
W. B. Yeats, J. B. Yeats, O'Connor, and 
O’Casey. Essays by Beerbohm, W. B. Yeats, 
James Joyce, O’Connor, and O’Casey. 


The Ancient Myths. By 
Goodrich. Mentor. $.50 

The major myths of Greece, Egypt, India, 
Persia, Crete, Sumer, and Rome 


Norma Lorre 


Five Plays. By Oscar Wilde. Introduction 
by Hesketh Pearson. Bantam. $.50 


Lady Windermere’s Fan, A Woman of 
No Importance, An Ideal Husband, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, Salomé 
Theo 


Atmosphere. By Loebsack. 


$.50 

The wonders of the atmosphere and its 
effect on the earth. Illustrations, maps, and 
liagrams 


Our 
Mentor 


The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti. Edited 
by Marion D. Frankfurter and Gardner 
lackson. Everyman Paperback. $1.85 

With notes and index. 


How to Get Into College. 
Bowle s 


By Frank H. 
Everyman Paperback. $1.15. 

350 questions and their answers by the 
president of the College Entrance Exam 
nation Board 


Balzac 
Bantam 


Cousin Bette $y Honoré de 
Translated by Anthony Bonner 


S 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


February 22-25: Annual Convention, American Educational Research 
Association, Chicago, Illinois 


February 22-25: Thirteenth Annual Meeting, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


February 25-28: Regional Conference, American Association of 
School Administrators, San Francisco, California. 


February 28-March 3: Annual Meeting, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington D. C. 


March 2-4: Annual Meeting, Illinois Vocational Association, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


March 5-8: Sixteenth Annual Conference, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Illinois 


March 11-14: Regional Meeting, American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis, Missouri. 


March 12-16: Annual Convention, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, Chicago, Illinois. 


March 18-22: Annual Meeting, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


March 21-25: National Convention, National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, Denver, Colorado. 


March 25-28: Regional Meeting, American Association of School 
Administrators, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


March 25-29: National Science Teachers Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


April 5-8: Annual Meeting, National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, Chicago, Illinois. 


April 16-22: National Library Week. 
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